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*Competition™ 


The livestock and meat industry is noted for its keen 
competition. Livestock is raised on almost all of the six 
million farms in the United States. Each farm is a 
separate and independent business, with a wide choice 
of markets in which to sell livestock. 


Meat animals are processed by thousands of slaugh- 
terers in the United States. These are separate and in- 





dependent businesses, competing for live animals on one 


side and for retail trade on the other. 
Meat is sold to consumers in more than 300- 

thousand retail stores in this country—all competing : 
for consumer dollars. Shoppers ha~ hoi 

stores in which to buy meat. 


Every segment of the meat in 
its aggressive competition. This is ¢ 


“wean 
a 


one that helps insure efficient low cost meat produc- ° 


tion and processing, and quick response to consumer de- 
mand. 
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Here’s Help for Your Spring Work! - 


Let FRANKLIN Equip You with Improved 
Supplies for Efficient Handling of Your Calves. 


VACCINATING ee 


immunize against BOTH Apply the powerful 
Blackleg and Malignant Pe rene oe 
Edema with ONE shot of os es Se 
Franklin CLOSTRIDIUM they ‘start... Or use 
CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS. . . a eas 


Franklin Tube De- 
Combines full immuniz- horners, Barnes, or one 


ing doses for each. Double _— of the half dozen other 


protection at price of one. types shown in Franklin cates. 


%, BRANDING | CASTRATING 


Bloodless, efficient re- 


: 2 sults with Franklin Cas- 
Franklin Copper Branding trating Instrument. Ad- 


Irons. Standard or Special. justable. All ages. Also 
Heat-holding. . . See free imported Burdizzos, and 
circular, Elastrators, 


Use Franklin Bloodstopper in powder form. Distributors for the popular Turner Calf Cradle. 


Complete lines of livestock supplies. Franklin Products are available almost everywhere. 
The new 1949 Catalog is free for the asking. 


O.M.FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT WORTH MARFA EL PASO 
ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES PORTLAND BILLINGS CALGARY 


Get a set of the new 


Drug Store Dealers 


a 
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From all the reports I’m getting 
from the cow country it looks like 
we’re coming out of the tail end of 
a tough winter. Snow, wind and all 
kinds of “unusual” weather (not the 
Southern California variety) have 
taken their toll from the cow indus- 
try. Maybe old lady nature figured we 
were due for a kick in the pants—if 
so, she sure gave it to us!!/Rough 
weather is one condition we can’t lick 
with serums, vaccines, or wonder 
drugs. 


In spite of the beating you ranch- 
ers have taken from cattle losses 
this season, there are still plenty of 
cows left. A lot of these animals will 
be ranging in anthrax country and 
unless they are protected against 
anthrax you can look forward to 
another shellacking this summer. 


Vaccinating against anthrax is no 
longer a hit and miss proposition. 
t of Charbonol* will protect 
for the season in most regions, but 
in the so-called “anthrax badlands” it 
may be necessary to give the cows 
an extra boost over the hump with 
Anthrax Spore Vaccine #4 after us- 
ing Charbonol. 


I know that it’s a lot easier to 
take a chance than to go through 
the rigamarole of rounding up and 
vaccinating, but someday an out- 
break in your unvaccinated herd is 
going to occur. You know the pat- 
tern—all at once during the summer 
months you find two or three steers 
with their toes turned up. Next day 
you find some more and you begin 
to suspect anthrax. A laboratory a- 
nalysis of a blood sample says “sure, 


it’s anthrax” and then you’re in for 
it.You’ll have to give each animal in 
your infected herd 50 cc. or more of 
anti-anthrax serum and 2 cc. of spe- 
cial #4 spore vaccine—you’ll have to 
ride herd plenty to scout the draggy 
ones and you'll have to treat these 
again with anti-anthrax serum with 
the addition of Penivet**. 


Vaccination against anthrax is a 
lot cheaper and easier than trying 
to salvage sick ones. 


Did you hear about the old boy 
who struck it rich with an oil well 
on his spread? He turns to the miss- 
us and says “Now that we’re rich, 
Mary, I want you to have some de- 
cent clothes” and she says “You old 
buzzard, I’ve worn decent clothes all 
my life—now I’m going to dress like 
other women.” 

See you next month... 


¢ 


~~” 


*Charbonol—Cutter—an “Alhydrox” vaccine 
**Penivet — Cutter (penicillin for livestock) 


CUTTER LABORATORIES 
Berkeley 10, California 
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THANKS—Enclosed you will find our 
association check for payment of our 
1949 dues, and also my personal check 


| in payment of my membership. We feel 
| that 


your organization has certainly 


| helped the cattle industry and helped to 


stabilize it in these uncertain times.— 
Loy McDaniel, secretary, Okanogan 


Cattlemen’s Assn., Loomis, Wash. 








MAYBE THE VERY WORST—En- 
closed find my check for dues; also my 


| contribution to the public relations fund. 


| 


We have had one of the worst—if not 
the worst—winters in all of my ranch- 
ing experience here, which is 48 winters. 
It is too early to estimate what the loss 
will be, depending a lot upon the weather 
from now on. Snow has started to go 


| off, and some feed is beginning to show 


up on the range.—Edw. V. Ferguson, 
Haakon County, S. D. 








STILL INTERESTED—Although I 
am not in the business at present (after 
36 years), I am interested in all that 
concerns the rancher and stockman. We 
have had a tough winter here and there 
will no doubt be quite a loss before 


| May 15, or good grass.—Grover Xanders, 


Stanley County, S. D. 


THINGS AREN’T TOO BAD—You 
are putting up a good fight for the 
stockmen—continue it. We have had 
not too bad a winter in this district; 
plenty of feed left in case it turns bad 
again. Having spring-like weather at 
present—Gomer D. Thomas, Toole 
County, Mont. 


NO LOSS—Enclosed check, for dues 


and to public relations program. 


January 


Had a rough batch of weather through 
and February, with lots of 


snow and really cold and windy; but as 


there was plenty of feed in this section 
no one suffered any loss in stock.— 
K. A. MacDonald, Archuleta County, 
Colo. 


UNCERTAINTY AHEAD? We had a 
drouth in northeastern Wyoming last 
year, together with grasshoppers. .. . 
We are being hit hard, with an uncertain 
year ahead of us. Rather than sacrifice 
too many of my breeding cows, I pur- 
chased hay. I figured at the price cows 
were bringing I could afford to pay $28 
for hay and keep a part of my herd. I 
started buying hay in August, for I 
was sure there would be a demand for 
(it). —C. A. Ward, Lawrence County, 
S. D. 








RIGHT SPIRIT—I have sold my hold- 
ings but (want you to know) I feel you 
are doing a great good for the livestock 
industry. — Don Pyeatt, Lemhi County, 
Ida. 














KEEP IT UP—We have had Some » 
and stormy weather through Deceny! 
and January, but the weather has, 
fine the past two weeks (Jap, » 
Cattle have wintered well, though, , 
everyone in this section had plenty, 
feed.—Ervin C. Meintz, Sublette oy» 
Wyo. 





Sidelig 
HEAVIEST WINTER — Ther ,, 
more snow and cold weather here 4}, 


BLIND SE 


I ever saw and I have been raising cai The 4 
for 45 years. Not very heavy loss ary, Advocate 
here—mostly sheep.—W. S. Bruce, fy the s 
lon County, Mont. On 

logical € 
KIND WORDS—Enclosed find cui 8 New’ 
for dues (and part for public relationy UP how 
As I have said before, you are doing j East kno 
good job and we have got to keep onthe We quot 
job. Winter was a little rough here, ff lication: 
not nearly as bad as other places, be a de! 
J. Harold Day, Fremont County, Wy ers to pi 
ee ae and fee 
FOR PRIVATE OWNERSHIP-\; against 
have had a favorable winter down her one now 
only one heavy snow that stayed but; a blank 
few days. Cattle have wintered fin h t 
and no one is having to feed now (Fe : pact 
(Continued on Page 38) c a | 
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Sidelights and comments on the 
livestock news of the day. 





-T 
here wil LIND SPOTS 


r here th, 
ising ei The conclusion that Butchers 
foe aro’ Advocate has drawn in an editorial 
Fuce, Full on the subject of “losses’’ may be 
logical enough from where it sits 
find chai in New York, but it certainly shows 
relation up how little some people in the 
re doing A East know about range conditions. 
keep oni’ We quote from the meat trade pub- 
h here, yf lication: “This (the storms) should 
places, § be a definite warning to the ranch- 
inty, Wil ers to provide some type of shelter 
and feeding facilities to guard 
ae against a catastrophe such as the 
oe her one now being experienced.” Here's 
‘ved but ¢ blank spot al ith th 
ered fin & lank spot along with the many 


others that needs filling in by pub- 






." ” lic relations. It is another answer 
to the question (if it is still being 

- B asked), Why do we need a pub- 
; licity department? 
age 

ieee lf 

- 7 DEFINITION 

Aids _ 3 When you speak of your in- 

Map....\f dustry’s public relations you 

own {ff refer to a mutual or reciprocal 

a “ : interest between the livestock 
yf industry and the public. So in 
$5 


pushing the public relations 
program you are benefitting 
both the public and the live- 
stock industry. You are making 
for understanding between the 
two—in the final analysis that 
is all there is to public relations 
—and understanding makes for 
progress and good will. 










nal Lv | FREE MARKET 
: f ~=6The sponsors of the current crop 
ae of price control bills in Congress 
etober 3. Seem to forget that the thousands of 
92. wi dividuals who make up the free 
___f} market are not novices but are 
> Cou. Much concerned with the trades 
“= they make and pretty well informed 
"* gaitot | About them as well as about supply 
Manat W and demand. They don’t want 
e Stock JF to be priced out of the market. 
| hen men give up the right to 
ert, lo. § bargain in the market, one against 
~~ the other, they give away a good 
mnt.; Jack fF Port of their liberty and take a 
Evans. # chance on losing more of it. The 
ver, colo § Market is the key economic institu- 
ord He # tion of a free society. Of course 
Phoenix. § Prices get out of line once in a while 
_ Blaine —the System is not perfect—but 
Prices eventually come back where 
DUCERR April, 1949 


The Lookout 


they belong, and under free mar- 
kets they are put back there with- 
out coercion, without centralized 
power that could easily grow into 
control over the very lives of the 
citizens. 


SUPER-FEES 


H.R. 2968, a bill designed to 
simplify the work of the Forest 
Service, has one section in it 
on which the Forest Service 
could really go to town. Section 
12 says, “The Secretary of 
Agriculture . . . may require 
any grazing permittee of a na- 
tional forest to make deposits 
of money, in addition to pay- 
ments for the use of the range, 
to cover the cost to the United 
States of (1) artificial revegeta- 
tion . . . (2) construction and 
maintenance of drift or division 
fences and _ stock - watering 
places, bridges, corrals, drive- 
ways or other necessary range 
improvements; (3) control of 
range-destroying rodents; or 
(4) eradication of poisonous 
plants ... provided, that when- 
ever the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture determines that any por- 
tion of any deposit is in excess 
of the cost of doing said work, 
such excess shall be transferred 
to miscellaneous receipts!” (The 
exclamation mark is ours.) 


INDICATIVE 


As a result of the outbreak in | 


January of foot-and-mouth in 
Jalisco, Mexico, after vaccination, it 
was decided to vaccinate animals 
in the infected zone every four 
months instead of every six months 
as originally planned. Thus, it is be- 
lieved, by July, perhaps, we will 
know whether the stepped-up in- 
jections will hold the outbreak line 
and give definite promise of get- 
ting the clean-up job done. The 
new plan means that 2,600,000 ani- 
mals must be vaccinated each 
month. The former rate was 2,200,- 


000. 


HIGH PAY 


There never was a time in the 
United States when the average 
American could buy as much for an 
hour’s work as now—this despite 
high prices. 
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PORTABLE POWER SPRAYER 











Plenty of volume and _pres- 
sure to handle nearly all farm spraying jobs, 
including livestock. “Mighty Mite” of a sprayer 
shoots a driving stream up to 25 feet, or 
adjusts to a cloud of mist. Sprays a gallon-a- 
minute at pressures adjustable up to 150 Ibs. 
Weighs only 75 Ibs. Only 18 inches wide. 
Wheels like a baby carriage! Works like 


a charm! 
Use it to SPRAY livestock, 
barns, buildings, garden, trees, shrubs! 


SPRAY insecticides, fungicides,weed- 
killers, disinfectants. Use it also as a 
Portable WATER PUMP. Portable FIRE 
FIGHTER. Portable POWER PLANT. 


RETAILS @ $139.50 complete, F.O.B. 
Factory. Spray unit without cart for build- 
ing your own crop or livestock spray 
rig. $119 50 $67 50 without engine. 


WaT Belt) fe) Pree 





i The FARNAM EQUIPMENT CO. 4 
| Omaha 3, Nebraska Dept. 336 i 
| Please send Illustrated Literature on Farnam l 
“Port-A-Spray" Portable Power Sprayer to: 
D Ss crc anuiesditinsaweunudaemes | 
1 | 
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Anthrax can strike like 


CATTLEMEN who have had 
anthrax hit their herds don’t 
need to be told about the light- 
ning-like suddenness with 
which this killer can strike. 
The disease puts in its appear- 
ance in three forms: “peracute,” 
in which death occurs so rap- 
idly that warning symptoms 
are seldom observed; “acute,” 
in which death takes place a 
day or two after symptoms are 
first noticed; and “subacute,” 
where the interval between 
first symptoms and either 
death or recovery extends be- 
yond several days. 


Protect even fully susceptible cattle 
by pre-season immunization with Cutter 
Charbonal* No. 4-Alhydrox 


It’s SAFE—Vaccine is released sli. wy 
by the Alhydrox principle which co 
trols the slow release of the vac 
into the tissues, resulting in s 
absorption of potent spores by 
animal's system. 


It’s POTENT—Immunizing substan- 
ces which include strong anthrax No. 
4 spore vaccine are all fully utilized 
in building peak immunity as there 
is no wastage through excretion. 


It’s CONTROLLABLE-The 2cc. dose 
for cattle is quickly, easily and accu- 
rately determined—a big advantage 
when vaccinating a large herd. 


It’s HANDY-—-Charbonal is injected 
subcutaneously—administered in a 
single shot. There is only one han- 
dling of the animal. 


*REG.U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


Tend 


CUTTER CHARBONAL NO. 4- 
ALHVDROY nrodiures* : 


your anthrax protection re 
quirements. He’ll be sure to 
have your supply on hand for 
you. Send for free informative 
booklet on ANTHRAX contain- 
ing answers to the questions 
most frequently asked about 
this cattle killer that can strike 
like lightning. Just drop a post 
card to Cutter Laboratories, 
Berkeley 10, Calif., Dept. D-1 


CUTTER CHARBONAL NO. 4 


AN ALHYDROX 


VACCINE 
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OES the cattle industry need tariff protection? Many do 
D not think so, including the majority in the lower House of 
Congress. Extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement was 
recently voted there without even the “peril point” amend- 
ment being inserted to provide some semblance of protection 
against damaging competition from foreign countries. (The 
amendment simply means that if the Tariff Commission finds 
, domestic industry in peril it should so report, together with 
recommendations on a suitable tariff rate, to the President, 
but the President is only under obligation to make such re- 
port public; he need not follow it.) 








It is true that until the recent crash the cattle market 
held up very well and of course the Reciprocal Trade Act 
has been law during this time. But it has been an abnormal, 
booming time. Under a normal period things might have been 
different. We can say that the cattle market did drop se- 
verely at the very time that cattle imports from Canada were 
the heaviest. In the latter five months of 1948, 445,000 cat- 
tl—including the live and dressed product—came in. The 
market crash cost feeders as much as $50 to $100 an animal. 


There is another side to the tariff question that must not 
be overlooked. The cattle industry furnishes a living for 


IE sa noncsrctosiiiecuenianeeian sunitiaineie cio eosioncimedtncsc:ctonennescoipsemmsoandaiea 
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millions of people, and these millions along with others make 
substantial payment through taxes to our government. Tak- 
ing the fair profit out of the business through permitting 
ruinous foreign competition can mean a loss to the general 
public of many times the value of imported competitive 
products. 

The industry in no sense is asking for subsidy from gov- 
ernment when it maintains that it is entitled to a protective 
tariff on competition from countries where wage levels, taxes 
and the standard of living are decidedly lower than in the 
United States. The industry cannot be satisfied with the 
argument that nothing drastic has happened under the recent 
years of Reciprocal Trade Act rates, which in effect are no 
protection at all. 

As we go into the more normal period that should lie 
ahead of us, for the industry and other groups, there should, 
in all fairness, be available some kind of protection from for- 
eign competition; some authority to give protection quickly 
when it is needed. The cattle industry contributes a good 
share in the building of our high standard of living and this 
contribution will be even more important in the times to 
come. To continue in that role, tariffs must be provided for 
the time when they are needed. 






























How Far in Taxation 


| TWENTY-FIVE per cent of our nation- 


al income today goes for taxes. The 
government’s tax levy is not very much 
below the peak in wartime. Budget re- 
quirements total 42 billion dollars, sev- 
eral times the amount before the war. 
Four billion dollars in new income taxes 
are being asked. The question is whether 
all this is necessary and whether the 
taxpayers can stand up under the load. 


Among the things that make up our 


GRASS 1S A CROP—HARVEST IT WELL 


government. 

The taxpaying capacity that has ex- 
isted during the abnormal war and post- 
war days cannot go on_ indefinitely. 
There must be a turn in the road so that 
our federal, state and local governments 
can get back where the outlook is sound 
both financially and socially. 


Backing a Good Idea 


ROWING awareness on the part of 
individual members of the American 


practice good public 


No. 4- budget — items are necessary—arm- ‘National Live Stock Association in the 
e ie as watkee Glee case ae need for more and better public relations 
ments—items arising from war. And it °* being graphically demonstrated by the 
is true that these make up most of the number of members who are generously 
ik Tek theeé aie ae & ek ot responding to the solicitation far con- 
projects, some of which are downright ——— = ie pane kane — 
te of fqestionable, which at least can be called which oe A. a mailed with 
on re- [eferrable. We should stop and think of ee Bones se aaa aa ao 
ure to the capacity of the taxpayer to pay for wides inal aaa in and recognition 
every social benefit that can be conjured f th P aia itt 
nd for up. Some agriculture, housing, medical % “"© VOF* OF the re 
native fand many other proposals should be The association took a long step in 
ntain- | ken on only to the extent of the tax- the right direction by appoining a public 
stions payers’ ability to pay. That ability is relations committee during the Boise 
certainly not unlimited. It can be disas- convention in January, 1948; since that 
about [trous to go to the extent of testing it to time the committee and the officers of 
strike the breaking point. the National have accomplished much. 
a post Two particular groups are now being eeweteT re =a equally important that 
ories, picked to carry the growing tax load— poor eg _ 
D-1 the corporations and the individuals in °° : 





the medium and higher income brackets. 
We should keep in mind that we live in 
4 country of individual enterprise, and 
these two groups are the only ones from 
Which venture capital can come. 

Added to the federal burden is the 
local taxation, and most state and city 
governments are seeking new ways to 
tax to meet the elaborate program of 
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Proof that this is on the way is seen 
in the many letters showing that the 
members have the subject in mind; from 
that point on it is natural to expect that 
more and more of the rank and file will 
personally take an active part in the 
program. 

The stockman-rancher is a busy fel- 
low and he doesn’t often enough get 





around to expressing an opinion—but 
it is good to see how many dues‘pay- 
ers are this year taking occasion to 
write a few words of approval or offer 
welcome suggestions. In a good per- 
centage of cases they are manifesting 
their interest in an even more practical 
form—by including with their dues 
checks a separate contribution for the 
work of informing the public and mak- 
ing friends for the industry. 


In taking cognizance of the need, in 
contributing to the cause, members of 
the American National are once more 
proving the truth of the old saying that 
in unity there is strength. 


New Price Level 


OR SOME TIME there have been in- 

dications that we were approaching 
a balance between supply and demand. 
Instead of “Where can I get it?” the 
buyer now asks, “What’s the price?” It 
is competition—smaller profit for the 
seller; more value for the buyer. 


That is a healthy turn of events. Even- 
tually we must all wean ourselves away 
from war and post-war economic upsets 
which manifested themselves in an over- 
abundance of cash and a scarcity of 
goods. It led to overpricing. It promoted 
the idea of government control. 


But some items still remain too high; 
still are priced for a 200 or 300 per cent 
profit. To be sure they will eventually 
be forced down, but in the meantime 
these out-of-line items slow down busi- 
ness. It would be far better if they were 
immediately brought down to the level 
that the new situation demands. 


9 





















Purchases of 


ARMY MEAT 


Ce we quote a letter written by 

Executive Secretary F. E. Mollin of 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation on Mar. 23 to Hon. Gordon 
Gray, assistant secretary of the Army: 


“A few weeks ago, when Secretary 
Royal announced that the Army would 
make no further purchases of boneless 
beef at off-shore points after Jan. 31, 
the livestock industry of the nation gen- 
uinely appreciated this decision. We 
had been advised that the policy of pur- 
chasing 10 per cent of your require- 
ments off-shore had been determined 
some six months earlier, based on a 
statement of the Department of Agri- 
culture that meat production for 1948 
would be 10 per cent less than for 1947. 
Unfortunately, in your consideration of 
this announcement, it would appear 
that you ignored the fact that the 
slaughter of cattle in 1947 was an all- 
time high and that the somewhat re- 
duced supply available in 1948 was still 
generous and well above any normal 
pre-war period. 

“This announcement by your depart- 
ment came at a time when the market 
for cattle was demoralized and when 
feeders were suffering losses of stag- 
gering proportions. Few cattle at the 
low spot lost less than $50 per head; 





in many cases, the losses ranged up to 
around $100 per head. 

“It is true that since the low spot in 
early February the market on steers 
falling into the “good” grade has ad- 
vanced generally in the neighborhood of 

5 per cwt. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that current marketings are re- 
turning a‘ profit to the feeder; instead, 
feeders are still losing an average of at 
least $15'to $20 per head. Most of these 
cattle were bought last fall on a basis 
of $25 to $27 per cwt. On the Denver 
market today (and the River markets 
are quite similar) the bulk of cattle, 
the beef from which will make “good” 
grade in the carcass, is selling from 
$24.25 to $24.50 per cwt. 

“In view of the circumstances recited 
above, we are greatly disturbed by a 
statement in a letter just received from 
Senator Millikin of this state in which 
he indicates that he has been advised by 
your office that you will give no assur- 
ances as to the continuation of the “Buy 
American” policy beyond Apr. 1. Sure- 
ly, under present conditions, the meat 
producers of this nation are entitled to 
the right to supply the needs of the 
Army and other governmental agencies. 
We believe that a return to off-shore 
buying would constitute an evasion of 
the restrictive clause contained on Page 
8 of Public Law 766, 80th Congress, 
wherein reference is made to reasonable 
prices on domestic procurements. We 
do not think you are justified in claim- 
ing current prices are unreasonable 
when such heavy losses are being taken 
by the producers of this beef. 





FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE SITUATION IN MEXICO AS OF FEB. 4 


SHADING SHOWS EXTENT OF VACCINATION; 2,600,000 ANIMALS ARE VACCINATED EACH MONTH 
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“With your tremendous interest j, 
having a sustained supply of meat 4 
the qualities desired available at qj 
times, you must know that feeders wh, 
are taking these heavy losses will dee 
ly resent the Army’s returning at this 
critical time to a policy of off-shore pur. 
chases, Neither the range cattle pr. 
ducer nor the feeder fixes the pric 
for his product; the market demanj 
does that—but for the long pull, th 
feeder must be able to make a profit 
be able to remain in business and he jj 
the only man who, year in and year oy} 
can adequately supply your needs, 

“I am advised that on the Pacifiy 
Coast for some time past you have gf! 
a ceiling of 48 cents on boneless beef 
beyond which you would not go. Wi 
do not believe it is a-proper function of 
your department to attempt to fore 
down market prices. Forty-eight cents 
in that area reflects a 34-cent carcag; 
and a 20-cent live steer—or about § 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Livestock Industry Is Bulwark in 
Our High Standard of Living 


If foot-and-mouth disease were to he- 
come established in the United States, 
its presence probably would exact a toll 
of much more than $200,000,000 a year 
from the livestock industry through de- 
creased yields of meat, milk and other 
products. The result would be a greatly 
lowered American standard of living— 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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“SAGEBRUSH 
iving.— 
to 
By RICHARD M. HURD 
Intermountain Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station, Ogden, Utah 
rr FIVE SQUARE FEET OF 
ne ground, add one well-rooted sage- 
ee: brush plant 30 inches high, three or four 
established sagebrush seedlings, about 
one square inch of grass, and you have 
the recipe for poor cattle range. Not 
mnly is such range poor today but it will 
be poor for years to come. Dense stands 
Pree of sagebrush won’t voluntarily sur- 


tender to such small and scattered bits 
of grass. But what would happen if the 
sagebrush were knocked out and grass 
seed planted? Could ranges now in brush 
be expected to produce more forage? 
How much more? Most Nevada stock- 
men want to trade their sagebrush for 
grass and many of them are wondering 
just how to go about it. 

In the summer of 1944 work was 
started on some 800 acres of range such 
as that described above in Ruby Valley, 
Elko County, Nevada, in an attempt to 
trade sagebrush for grass. The methods 
to be tested were recommended and 
supervised by range research technicians 
of the Intermountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station. Labor and equip- 
ment were provided by the Humboldt 
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National Forest. The range itself was 
owned in part by three Ruby Valley 
ranchers, with the remainder being ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. From the very start the opera- 
tion commanded considerable attention 
from local stockmen who were honestly 
inclined toward skepticism, but inter- 
ested. 

Earlier experimental plantings on 
small plots in Elko and Humboldt 
counties had clearly shown that if 
successful seeding was to be expected 
the dense sagebrush stands must be 
eliminated or greatly reduced in plant 
numbers. Sagebrush used the moisture 
in the soil for its own growth and left 
little for grass seedlings. But with the 
removal of the brush the moisture was 
then available for the growth of the 
grass. 


Knocking Out the Sagebrush 


The best piece of equipment available 
for eradicating sagebrush had proved to 
be the Wheatland type plow. Although 
designed and built for use in dry-farm- 
ing, these heavy one-way disk plows had 
performed well in destroying stands of 
sagebrush. During the summer 525 acres 
were plowed and careful observations 
were made to check the depth of plow- 
ing. A 2-inch depth was desired, since 
usually the brush kill is just as great at 
this shallow depth as with deeper plow- 
ing. In addition, less draft was needed 
to pull the plow and an overly deep, 
loose seedbed was avoided. Also during 
the summer 55 acres having large brittle 
brush was doubled-railed with a three 
section railer having a 32-foot span, 
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In 1944, at the time the inset 
photo was taken, in Ruby Valley, 
Nevada, this land averaged one 30- 
inch sagebrush plant, three or four 
sagebrush seedlings and only one 
square inch of grass on every five 
square feet. Forage production was 
about 55 pounds of grass per acre. 
The question was, could this be 
converted to grazeable forage? 


The answer is shown in the large 
picture—the same range, three years 
later, in 1947, after eradication of 
the sagebrush and reseeding with 
crested wheatgrass. There is an 
average of only one old sagebrush 
plant for each 37 square feet and one 
sagebrush seedling for 12 square 
feet. Crested wheatgrass production 
is approximately 1,100 pounds per 
acre. 





primarily to check railing against plow- 
ing. This left 225 acres to be treated in 
the fall when tests combining plowing 
and seeding operations could be made. 


Planting the Grass 

In October two 14-foot grain drills 
were used to seed those areas which 
had been plowed and railed in the sum- 
mer. Seed used was crested wheatgrass. 
Previous experimental plantings had 
demonstrated that it was well suited to 
planting on Nevada’s sagebrush ranges. 
Further, when the crested wheatgrass 
seed was covered from %% to 1 inch the 
best germination and establishment re- 
sulted. Plantings which had tested the 
most desirable rates per acre indicated 
that 8 pounds of seed when drilled gave 
satisfactory stands, both from _ the 
standpoint of yields and of costs. 
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Small areas (about 54 acres in all) 
were drilled to a mixture of crested 
wheatgrass, western or bluestem 
wheatgrass, and smooth bromegrass. 
These places differed from the re- 
mainder of the range in that the soil 
was heavier and had poorer drainage 
as was indicated by the presence of big 
rabbitbrush and greasewood. The other 
two grasses were used with the crested 
wheatgrass to insure a denser stand 
on these heavier and slightly alkaline 
soils. 


Although the desired drilling depth was 
% to 1 inch the loose, trashy seedbed 
resulting from the plowing did not per- 
mit this to be realized at all times. As 
the drill disks passed over uprooted 
brush, some seeds would be scattered 
on the surface and when the wheels 
dropped into depressions or the disks 
struck hummocks the seed would be 
planted too deeply. As an aid to drilling 
the 55 acres which had been railed, many 
of the brush piles were burned during 
the fall. This provided a more uniform 
surface which reduced the wear on the 
equipment and permitted a greater area 
to be planted at the desired depth. 


Combining Plowing and Planting 


Combined seeding and plowing was 
started in October after a platform had 
been built on the rear of the tractor for 
a motorized broadcaster. Broadcast seed 
was directed to fall in front of the plow 
so that it would be covered as the brush 
was being knocked out. Close attention 
to plowing depth had to be observed to 
prevent the seed from being covered too 
deeply, and although shallow plowing 
was desired, uneven ground surfaces as 
well as varying brush densities would 
raise or lower the plow. To compensate 
for these variations and the accompany- 
ing lack of uniformity of seed coverage, 
the rate of seeding was increased to 12 
pounds per acre. By combining seeding 
and plowing the number of both man and 
equipment hours was reduced. However 
broadcasting requires more seed and 
often results in a less uniform stand of 
grass under range conditions. 


With the drilling completed and only 
55 acres more to broadcast and plow, a 
heavy snowstorm in November stopped 
the operation. Taking a chance on 
favorable spring weather and wishing to 
complete the job, the crew broadcast and 
plowed the remainder during the first 
part of the following May. The annual 
weeds which had started to grow were 
destroyed by plowing, thereby decreas- 
ing the competition with the crested 
wheatgrass seedlings. (Although spring 
planting on northern Nevada ranges 
has sometimes been successful, it is not 
a recommended practice. Delays in get- 
ting equipment on the ground because 
of wet and muddy soils plus frequent 
dry springs lessen the chances for the 
grass seedlings to become well rooted 
before the normal summer drouth ar- 
rives.) Upon completion of the planting 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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IN MEMORIAM 


By TO! KERTTULA 


HE COWBOY IS DEAD, EXTINCT, 

gone the way of the longhorn and 
the buffalo. Mysteriously, under our 
very eyes, the last of the vanishing race 
has vanished. The dust of trail herds 
hovers no more in the still prairie air, 
and where campfires gleam alien songs 
come riding the soft summer winds. His 
campfires have long since died, their 
ashes windblown and their sites obliter- 
ated by the plow. Perhaps in some 
greener land he now rides circle with 
some armored gallahad of old but from 
this, his home so close to his heaven in 
the hills of the setting sun, the cowboy 
is forever gone. 


There are, to be sure, an assortment 
of odd characters masquerading in the 
shadow of the glamor which once was 
his. Men will ride all day in a pair of 
work shoes only to go hobbling around 
the streets of town at night in a pair of 
so-called riding boots. In fact, riding 
boots—which do not even remotely re- 
semble those worn by the old-timers— 














are becoming a fad. The taint of cheap 
and gaudy commercialism grows 
stronger when the Chamber of Com. 
merce induces bald and paunchy bugi. 
nessmen to go tottering around on a 
pair of high spiked heels to adver. 
tise rodeos or to entertain tourists. The 
tourists undoubtedly are entertained and 
the C. of C. excuses its actions on the 
grounds that it only adopted the prac. 
tice as a last resort upon discovering 
that few modern men are virile enough 
to raise a decent set of whiskers. ... Al] 
of which puts the horse before, behind 
and in the cart, all at the same time. 


So it goes: Mail-order hats, the bigger 
the better; chaps and spurs which never 
met a horse, and saddles which need rid. 
ing in the brush and rain. These are the 
signs of the times and the men. Glitter 
that scampers indoors when the clouds 
engulf the sun. Shades of the men who 
bowed their heads to the wind and the 
driving rain and rode when the long- 
horns were running before the storm! 
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Cut White Scours Losses with 


SULMET 


SULFAMETHAZINE 


Don’t let infectious calf scours ruin the calf crop from your highly prized breeding 
stock. At the first sign of infection, treat animals with SULMET Sulfamethazine 


Lederle. 


This wonder-working sulfa, when properly used, brings quick response that not 
only cuts down death losses but avoids stunting and unthriftiness. 


SULMET Sulfamethazine is an effective once-a-day treatment. . 
since the amount required is lessthan isnecessary with other sulfas. . 


SULMET Sulfamethazine’s range of effec- 
tiveness is the equal or superior of any 
other sulfa or combination of sulfas now 
available including sulfanilamide, sulfa- 
pyridine, sulfathiazole, sulfaguanidine, 
sulfathalidine, and sulfamerazine. 
SULMET Sulfamethazine’s high effec- 
tiveness, low toxicity and ease of treatment 
establish it as the most practical sulfa for 
use in combating a wide range of diseases 
in addition to infectious calf scours, such 


. is economical 
. is easy to give. 


as shipping fever, pneumonia, foot rot, 
metritis, calf diphtheria and other bacterial 
infections. It may be given as powder or 
OBLETS* or in injectable solution (by or 
on a veterinarian’s prescription). 

Every attempt should be made to secure 
a diagnosis for maximum efficiency in the 
use of this product. For best management 
practices and disease control procedures, 
consult your veterinarian. 

Free literature gladly sent upon request. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
® 


Clip this advertisement and send to us at the address below for your 
FREE COPY of “COMMON DISEASES OF LIVESTOCK.” 


Address 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 


New York 20, N. Y. 








May the stars remember, for we forget. 

If one of these old-timers could return 
to his old stomping grounds it would be 
interesting to hear his comments—very 
interesting, I suspect. Probably they 
would incline a bit toward the sarcastic, 
especially when referring to the boys 
who call sitting on a brone for some 
ten seconds “riding.” 


Those old-timers took them rough 
too, and rode them to the finish before 
putting in anywhere from a couple of 
hours to half a day on circle with the 
same bronc. To them, riding the kinks 
out of their string was merely one of 
the nasty aspects of the job and they 
took the horses assigned to them and 
rode them in the order best suited to 
their work. 


HITE hats, fancy chaps and gaudy 

shirts would have been out of place 
for the rider of that day for he usually 
did his riding in the cold rainy dusk of 
an autumn dawn. The horse wasn’t go- 
ing through a routine performance 
either; he was probably spooked by the 
flap and crackle of the slicker as the 
cowpoke eased his shivering carcass 
gingerly into a wet saddle. Besides, the 
pony was wet and cold too; but there 
was one sure way of warming them both 
up, so the hoss used hoss sense. (Now, 
at rodeos they feel so sorry for the poor 
cowboys when it rains!) 


There was no admiring audience to 
egg the rider on, and should the pony 
slip on the sodden ground perhaps only 
the cook and the kid wrangler to disen- 
tangle his mangled carcass from the 
bronc. It was just part of a day’s work 
—a part which went a little ways to- 
ward earning him his 40-and-found. 


After a fashion I can guess what the 
old-timer would say about crawling on 
a pony in a pen so tight the cayuse 
hasn’t even room to fight flies and then 
having someone open the gate. But, 
though I’ve tried and tried and tried, 
for months and months and months, I 
can’t quite imagine what he would have 
to say about the boys who, having sat 
their pony for the alloted number of 
seconds, have to have someone catch the 
horse and lift them out of the saddle. 
That is the part I would like to hear! 
There a man could, maybe, learn some 
new words (not to mention more expres- 
sive uses for old ones). 


The Old Cowhand, still on leave of 
absence from the Roundup in the Sky, 
would sooner or later of course be in- 
troduced to that great modern inven- 
tion, the radio. If he didn’t wreck the 
infernal gadget right off, he would 
more likely than not call down the 
wrath of somebody or other upon the 
heads of the characters who dwell within 
its mystic realms. But, first, he prob- 
ably would have a high old time pound- 
ing together a couple blocks of wood 
in an effort to keep his hammerhead 
abreast of the Lone Ranger’s Silver 
hoss. (Continued on Page 26) 
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Bullish Aspects In Market 


For the Long-Time Pull 


By H. W. FRENCH 


QINCE A MONTH AGO, FED STEERS 
and heifers advanced 50 cents to $1.50 
and beef cows were 75 cents to $1.50 
higher. Cutter cows were mostly 50 
cents higher but canners were hardly 
steady. Bulls were uneven and largely 
unchanged. Calves and vealers declined 
$2 to $3 although there was little sea- 
sonal increase in supplies. 


The market has been holding up 
longer and much better than many ex- 
pected and so far there have been very 
few soft spots. On the long pull, the 
market has bullish aspects but many 
are expecting some decline before the 
upward course becomes of any conse- 
quence. 


Receipts of fed steers and heifers con- 
tinue rather liberal everywhere and it 
appears as though supplies will hold up 
for several months although some areas 
have been making very few replace- 
ments. This is not true of the eight 
Corn Belt states, which received 12,000 
more stocker and feeder cattle in Feb- 
ruary than a year ayo. 


Many sections only recently stepped 
up their buying of replacement cattle 
and much of this stock is being received 
from Texas. The inquiry is exceptionally 
broad and confidence has been restored 
by the upward trend of the fat-cattle 
market. 

Those who have been predicting the 
high time for cattle in June have some 
opposition. Those who are not very bull- 
ish on the cattle market argue that there 
will be plenty of fed cattle all spring 
and early summer and are not looking 
forward to any urgency in the demand 
for beef at the retail level. 


Signs Awry 


Signs continue mixed and unemploy- 
ment is increasing, yet some lines are 
re-employing men. Most of the cattle 
are in strong hands and undoubtedly 
there will be more orderly marketing the 


remainder of the year. Most of the high 
priced feeder cattle have been fed ou} 
and have gone to market. The new crop 
may show a profit margin unless the 
market gets much worse than anyone 
expects. 


There probably will be no runaway 
market during the next few months 
but the ups and downs should be grad. 
ual rather than sharp and severe. Cat- 
tle feeders expect to recoup their 
earlier losses but are watching devel- 
opments. California buyers were very 
active for about three weeks at Denver 
but after the middle of March cut their 
buying materially, claiming a lower 
dressed beef trade on the coast. 


Dressed beef steer and heifer carcasses 
at New York have advanced about $6 
since the low time in February but still 
stand $24 below the high time last Av- 
gust when record prices prevailed. The 
lighter carcasses are in broadest demand, 
probably because hotels and night clubs 
are not using as many of the big cuts 
as early in the year. 

Beef steers, heifers, beef cows and 
stocker and feeder classes at Chicago hit 
the highest level since early January. 

Slaughter under federal inspection in 
February was up slightly on cattle and 
down on calves. Hog slaughter showed 
a sharp gain and there was a smaller 
number of sheep and lambs reported. 
There were times when the hog supply 
was the largest since last December. 
Cold storage holdings of most meats 
were down on Mar. 1 but lard holdings 
increased considerably. Tallow prices 
have hit a new low. 

Average weight of beef steers sold 
out of first hands for the week of Mat. 
10 at Chicago was up 58 pounds from 
the corresponding week last year which 
shows that the corn crop is resulting ™ 
extra poundage this year. Figures are 
not available for cows and heifers but 
it must be assumed that such animals 
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also are carrying more weight. There 
have been loads of heifers above 1,000 
pounds. 


Spread Narrows 


The spread between choice and prime 
and common steers at Chicago for the 
week of Mar. 10 was $4.95, while a year 
ago the spread amounted to $6.88. Aver- 
age price of all grades was $24.28, stand- 
ing $1.47 lower than a year earlier. For 
the same week the average cost of stock- 
ers and feeders at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul figured $23.77, or 
96 cents below a year ago. 


Calls for stockers and feeders was 
most urgent for light yearlings and 
calves, and even these classes were 


wanted in thin flesh. Prospective buyers 
believe they have a better chance with 
thin little cattle, especially if some- 
thing goes wrong with the fat-cattle 
market. 


It appears as though there will be 
a marked scarcity of thin light cattle 
this spring and to put a normal num- 
ber on grass buyers may have to take 
more of the bigger cattle. Recent 
rains have improved the grazing pros- 
pects, but in the range country condi- 
tions are not up to a year ago. 


Scarcity at the market has resulted in 
a sharply higher deal for stocker and 
feeder classes. Since a month ago the 
advance at Chicago measured mostly $1 
to $2.50 although quotations for calves 
were pushed up more. Good to choice 
short yearling steers went at $25.50 to 
$27.25, medium to good 1,050 to 1,160 
pound steers selling at $21.25 to $23 and 
some of the good to choice 800 to 950 


At the Wichita meeting of 
the Kansas livestock men the 
prowling camera comes across 

some extra-curricular group dis- 
cussions. (L. to r.) Albert K. 
Mitchell, a past president of the 
American National, Albert, N. M.; 
R. C. Pollock, manager, National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, 
Chicago; Grover Hill, president of 
the Intermediate Credit Bank at 
Wichita, Kan. 


Cal Floyd of Sudan; Herb 

- Barr of Leoti, retiring presi- 

dent of the association; Paul J. 
Briggs of Protection. 
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pounds at $23.50 to $24.50. Medium 700 
pound steers went to $22.25. 

A few loads of choice 550 to 600 pound 
yearlings at some of the other markets 
seored $27.50 to $28.15. while choice to 
fancy 540 pound weights at St. Paul sold 
as high as $30, a price paid occasionally 
at Denver for steer calves of less weight. 
Short yearling heifers occasionally made 
$25 and higher but those above 650 
pounds usually landed at $22 to $23.50. 
Stock cows usually sold at $17 to $19, 
young kinds reaching $20. 


90 Per Cent on Hogs 


Hog prices will be supported at 90 
per cent of parity through March, 1950, 
according to an announcement of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The goal for 
the spring pig crop has been placed at 
60,000,000 head, up 17 per cent from a 
year ago. 

March lard in Chicago on Mar. 21 was 
reported below 12 cents a pound, stand- 
ing nearly 10 cents below a year ago. 
All kinds of fat have been hard to move 
and holdings are high, with little pros- 
pect of improved prices in the near fu- 
ture. This will not help the market for 
heavy hogs unless receipts fall much be- 
low expectations. The hog market did 
not show as much fluctuation as usual 
the past month. 

Through the third week of March only 
about 30,000 lambs were under contract 
in California, where shortage of early 
feed retarded growth. From now on 
buying will be speeded up. Many sales 
of feeder lambs in Montana have been 
reported at $19.50 to $21 although closely 


(Continued on Page 33) 








Kansans Hit at 
Easy Spending 


FFAIRS “outside the line fences 9 

the ranch” often affect ranching op. 
erations in general—as witness how ep. 
ditions and events in Argentina, Mexig 
and Canada bring reactions on th 
ranches of this country. The point wa 
made at the 36th annual convention of 
the Kansas Livestock Association jj 
Wichita last month by Dr. A. D, (Dad) 
Weber, head of the department of animal 
husbandry at Kansas State College, fy 
voicing his impressions of the conyep. 
tion then about to conclude, the speaker 
one of his state’s most highly regarded 
and well liked citizens, brought out the 
somewhat unusual fact that the Kanga; 
association is one which represents every 
type of livestock—cattle, horses, sheep, 
hogs. 

Earlier, two speakers had held up a 
warning finger cautioning against ex. 
pecting too much in the way of price 
when the summer is over. C. B. Watson, 
an Illinois feeder who is president of the 
Corn Belt Livestock Feeders Association, 
said that the feeder should be better off 
after the large numbers of cattle in feed. 
lots have been marketed and the Jewish 
holidays are over, but added that even 
with expected good prices through the 
summer caution should be used. Albert 
K. Mitchell pointed to the potential sup- 
ply of meat in the making, in the form 
of an expected large spring pig crop, and 
sounded the warning even though de- 
mand for meat is still high and is ex- 
pected to continue so for some time. 

Executive Secretary F. E. Mollin of 
the American National at Denver dis- 
cussed pending legislation of interest to 
stockmen, mentioning specifically the 
wage-hour bill as it might affect farm 
labor. 


Ask Pay-as-You-Go Plan 


The resolutions favored long term loans 
to producers hit by the bad storms; op 
posed repeal of the Taft-Hartley act ani 
especially urged some means of prevelll: 
ing strikes in packing plants; protested 
against social security laws for agricul: 
tural labor, and asked that the federal, 
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R. F. Brock of Goodland and Dr. 
Geo. A. Rathman, chief veterinarian, 
Topeka, have fun with a (stuffed) 
Hereford calf which was wired for 
sound. The stunt took place at the 
Kansas meeting. 


state and local governments operate on 
a “pay as you go” plan. Price controls 
were opposed. 

Commendatory resolutions appreci- 
ated the research work of the Southern 
Great Plains Field Station at Woodward, 
Okla., praised the Weather Bureau for 
providing a forecaster at Goodland and 
complimented the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act administrators for economical 
functioning of their agency. 

The Kansans asked for action on the 
recommendations of the commission on 
organization of the Executive branch. 
“Meanwhile Congress should refrain 
from any further interference with our 
daily lives by way of creation of more 
agencies, bureaus, boards or offices in 
the Executive branch.” 


They recommended that stockmen de- 
velop and apply sound conservation prac- 
tices; urged passage of House Bill No. 
365 relating to brand inspection in 
Kansas; favored reinstatement of daily 
market reporting service at Wichita; 
urged support of the state 4-H Club 
program; and favored. adequate funds 
for the Kansas State College. 


A resolution commended the work of 
the National Livestock and Meat Board. 
Retiring President Herb J. Barr was 
thanked in one of the resolutions for “a 
job well done” and Secretary Harry Floyd 
and his assistant, George Fritz, were 


commended for their work. 


Dr. William A. Allbrecht, soils expert 
from the University of Missouri College 
of Agriculture, feels that “we must 
Measure the good farmer and rancher 
by the amount of protein he produces 
per acre.” “You must watch your soils,” 
he told the stockmen; “Your cattle can- 
not synthesize proteins but must depend 
Upon plants making those proteins, which 
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are both 
foods.” 

E. W. Phelps, general manager of 
Swift and Company at Kansas City, told 
the stockmen that freedom of prices and 
freedom of the individual are closely 
linked together; he deplored the talk’ of 
price controls, since prices are the guide 
to production and there is no substitute 
for this guide. 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board manager, R. C. Pollock, spoke 


energy and_ body - building 


about research in meat and the discovery | 
that meat is the richest source of vita- | 
mins, and about its value in iron and oth- | 


er important elements. He mentioned 


the use of meat in a reducing diet even | 
is consumed three | 


though lean meat 
times a day. He also referred to meat 
as a food for infants. 

H. L. Wortz of Wichita, fieldman for 
the Kansas Restaurant Association; Mrs. 


Willard Greene of Topeka; E. T. Ander- | 
son of Emporia and Bruce Brockett filled | 
out the speakers’ program. Mr. Brockett, | 


Rimrock, Ariz., rancher who is a member 
of the American National’s public rela- 
tions program, spoke of the urgent need 
for keeping the average man and woman 
of the United States currently informed 
in simple language about the effect of 
taxes on the prices of commodities. 

The closing afternoon business session 
featured an open forum discussion and 
election of the following officers: Ralph 
Perkins, Howard, president; O. W. Lyn- 
am, Burdett, vice-president. H. E. Floyd, 
Topeka, is secretary-treasurer. 


Sixty-two charter members, 
the association dinner, formed 
‘Kansas Quarter Horse Association.” 


The Cattle Industry 
in Kansas 


AT A GLANCE 
(From American National Public 
Relations Committee Speakers Kit) 
Population (1947), 1,925,000; land 
area, 52,552,320 acres; land in ranches 
and farms (1945), 48,589,000 acres; 
number of farms, 141,192. 


Public lands (1945), 308,721 acres, 
in this classification: Office of Indian 
Affairs, 36,290 acres; General Land 
Office, 2,971; Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, 102,134; Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, 153; War Department, 162,027; 
Navy Department, 4,453; other agen- 
cies, 693. 


Wild Game: Resident licenses sold, 
(1947) 175,568; non-resident licenses 
sold, 970; fees from license sales, 
$189,766; 1949 federal allotment for 
wildlife, $224,471. 

Cattle, total number (1949), 3.591,- 
000; total value of cattle, $456,057,- 
000; cattle on feed (Jan. 1, 1949), 
260,000. 

Annual income, livestock and prod- 
ucts, $582,493,000; crops, $657,720,- 
000; government payments, $11,737,- 
000; total, $1,251,950,000. 


Annual sale of cattle and calves, 
$304,660,000. 

Farm mortgage debt (1948), $143,- 
120,000. 


during 
the 
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PRODUCTS 


TECO Cattle Squeeze 


Write for Information 


Distributed by 


Stone Livestock Supply Co. 


Denver, Colorado 


Thompson & Gill, Inc. 


| Madera, Calif. | 


{ @ EXTRA LETTERS OR 

S : FIGURES - 25¢ EA. 
Complete with set of figures | to 10, bottle of ink and 
fullinstructions, a!l for $4.00, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 
prices. 


NECK CHAINS 
) +1, Case hardened 
EAR TAGS , oot, 


. Solid bronze - 
Several kinds to iene sia 


oe Wri ber plates. 
select from, Write : 
for prices. 3. Key ring fasteners 


4. Priced reasonable. 


Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 
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Ounce of Prevention... 


 Jeweues of just a few years ago would 
have been puzzled by the illustration at the right. 
But livestock producers today see it as a picture of a 
routine job... vaccination of a calf to help keep 
him healthy. 


Livestock producers and meat packers have a 
common goal: to supply America with all the whole- 
some, nutritious meat this nation of ours needs. And 
so at every step of the way—from range, farm and 
feed lot to the tables of consumers—precautions are 
taken to produce meat of the best possible quality 
... meat that will receive the familiar round purple 
stamp “U.S. Inspected & Passed.” This purple cir- 
cle, found on every important cut supplied by fed- 
erally inspected packers, is the housewife’s guarantee 
of good, wholesome meat. 

Growing animals are subject to various ailments. 
Meat, milk, wool and other valuable by-products 
...enough to supply a good-sized nation... are 
lost on farms and ranches each year. Add to this the 
lost grain and grass fed to animals which never live 
to maturity, or fed to unthrifty livestock that gain 
slowly. Total dollar losses run into billions. 


Much has been done toward reducing these losses. 
New drugs and chemicals, such as the sulfas, peni- 
cillin and phenothiazine, are conquering livestock 
ailments, pests and parasites. But some of these 
causes of reduced production and profit are stub- 
born. To lick them will take increased knowledge, 
cooperation among neighbors and a constant watch 
for danger signs. But the increased earnings which 
can result from these efforts make them more than 
worth while. Production of healthy livestock is the 
only way to keep the markets for the meat you pro- 
duce supplied and expanding. In solving your prob- 
lems your local, state and federal veterinarians are 
good men to turn to for help. 


Soda Bill Sez: 


It’s a good idea to save tough problems for a brainy day. 
Dirt farmers and desk farmers both get calluses— 
but in different places. 
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Price Balances | e 
Supply and Demand 


In the first six weeks of the yea 
livestock and meat prices have 
dropped with great rapidity. In 
my 24 years with Swift & Company I have neve 
seen so violent a drop. On the other hand, I haye 
never seen prices start down from so high a level. 
It is the law of supply and demand at work. 


When the wholesale prices of meat—the 
amount meat packers can get for it—go down, it 
means lower prices for livestock. It always has 
been and always will be that way. When demand 
for meat increases, we are able to pay producers 
more for their livestock. The prices Swift & Com- 
pany, and the other 26,000 meat packers and 
commercial slaughterers, pay for livestock are 
governed by what they can get for the total 
available supply of meat and the by-products. 
As in the past, so in the future, livestock prices 
will result entirely from the balance between 
supply and demand. 


Let’s Be For Things Seems to me that most 
of us spend too much time and blood-pressure 
being against things. Let’s be for things. Let's 
be for freedom of choice and initiative. Let’s be 
for a system which allows a man to choose freely 
his own work, to make his own opportunities, to 
plan his own production. Which lets him decide 
where and how he lives; how he spends or invests 
his earnings. Let’s be for our country, where 4 
man’s the boss of his own time, his own thoughts 
and his own political and religious beliefs. Let's 
take a good look at the rest of the world, then rev- 
erently thank God, and be for the United States. 


Hope you have a prosperous summer, and well 
be looking forward to being with you agail. 
Meanwhile, if you’re in Chicago, plan to visit us 
at Swift & Company. All of us in the Agricultural 
Research Department cordially invite you t 
drop in for a chat. We’ll be looking for you! 
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sotes of the Month 


livestock producer, both by nature and by necessity, is a 
ie conservationist. He would no more deliberately ruin 
p property on which he depends for his livelihood, and 
‘ich he hopes to pass on to his children, than the manufac- 
es would deliberately tear down the plant in which he 
erates. A. A. Smitu, President 

American National Livestock Assoc. 


restock provide one-third of all the food energy in the 
merican diet, and 80 per cent of all the land used to pro- 
ce the nation’s food supply is devoted to livestock produc- 


mn. That is the story of a big business, vital to all Americans. 


CHARLES A. BURMEISTER, 
Production & Marketing Administration—USDA 


ge size is not bad in itself . . . on the contrary, it is some- 
nes needed if full advantage is to be taken of the economics 
large scale production and distribution. The enterprises 
gaged in meeting the varied wants of the American people 
enormously diverse . . . There are neighborhoods which 
1support big stores and other neighborhoods which can 


nrcely support a little one . .. The capital required to estab- 


ja fairly big chain of groceries or baseball teams would 
i suffice to start a small steel mill . . . The nation has need 
mall, middle-sized and large business to provide the peo- 
‘with the things they want in the way they want them. 

Chicago Tribune 


Martha Logan's Recipe for 
DELUXE CORNED BEEF HASH PATTIES 


1 can corned beef hash 
2 tablespoons shortening 
Y2 cup thinly sliced onion 
2 tablespoons flour 





1 No. 2 can peas (2% cups) 


Yield: 4 Servings % teaspoon salt 


| tablespoon shortening in a frying pan and brown onions lightly. 


pinkle flour over onions and combine thoroughly. Drain juice from peas 
proximately 1 cup). Add salt and juice from peas to onions and flour. 
“ok until sauce has thickened. Add 2 cup peas, stirring gently. Open can 


hash at both ends. Push hash out on a board. Slice in four portions. 
wn in | tablespoon shortening in a frying pan. Serve Corned Beef Hash 


oties with vegetable sauce. 
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Control of Noxious 
Shrubs on the Range 


By F. G. Renner, Chief 
Range Division, USDA, Washington, D. C. 


i m/ 
F. G. Renner 


Stockmen all over the range country have declared war 
on brush. Whether it is mesquite in Texas, sagebrush in 
Idaho, palmetto in Florida, or sandsage in Oklahoma, 
ranchers are finding that it pays to get rid of these 
shrubby weeds. The cost of clearing range is a small 
price to pay for from two to five times as much forage. 


The best defense against these pests is a good stand 
of native grasses—enough grass to use all available 
moisture and keep out invading shrubs. Where grasses 
have been weakened by drought or too heavy grazing, 
and brush has taken over, it will take more than man- 
agement alone to get rid of the brush or keep it in check. 
In those cases you must use special measures to kill off 
brush. A variety of railing equipment, heavy plows, 
mowers, dozers, brush cutters and saws have been de- 
veloped to kill unwanted range shrubs. For some kinds 
of brush, chemicals have been found effective. Texas 
and Oklahoma ranchers are using airplanes to spray 
areas infested with sandplum, skunkbush, sandsage and 
sumac. 


Here are six points to remember in brush control: 
1) Start control work on the best of your infested land— 
your dividends will be quicker; 2) use the right control 
method for the kind of brush to be killed; 3) do control 
work at the right time of year; 4) re-seed with high-pro- 
ducing grasses adapted to your area; 5) check control 
methods used by other ranchers in your neighborhood; 
6) and most important, manage your range so that the 
brush stays out for good. 


* e NUTRITION 1S OUR BUSINESS = AND YOURS * . 
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Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years — and Years to Your Life 











Varied Topics 
On La. Agenda 


ae positions were retained by 

incumbent officers of the Louisiana 
Cattlemen’s Association when that or- 
ganization met for its 19th annual con- 
vention in mid-February at Monroe. 
Re-elected were: Sylvan Friedman, 
Natchitoches, president; Ike Hamilton 
Monroe, vice-president; J. Torres Phil- 
lips, Alexandria, first vice-president; W. 
J. Gayle of Lake Charles, Curtis Hutch- 
ins of Bossier City and Harry Daniels 
of St. Francisville, vice-presidents. W. 
T. Cobb of Baton Rouge is the secre- 
tary. 

A $200 reward for cattle theft con- 
victions was the subject of a resolu- 
tinn adopted by the cattlemen, and Al- 
exandria was chosen for the location of 
next year’s convention. 

The Louisianans heard addresses by 
Dean J. G. Lee of the State University 
at Baton Rouge, who stressed the im- 
portance of breeding and feeding in the 
state’s livestock industry ... W. C. Las- 
sitter, Memphis, Tenn., editor of the 
Progressive Farmer, in a discussion of 
the need for further livestock production 
research in the South... V. V. Whit- 
tington, Bossier City, La., head of the 
Louisiana Bankers Association, who 
spoke of the growing development of 
livestock production among farmers who 
had previously concentrated on cotton 
and other such crops. 

F. E. Mollin, executive secretary, 
American National Live Stock Associ- 
ation, Denver, Colo., was a second-day 
guest speaker; he devoted his remarks 
mainly to a report on federal legisla- 
tion which concerns stockmen. Jesse M. 
Herin, New Orleans, president of the 
Production Credit Administration, 
pointed out the advantages of operat- 
ing a mechanized farm. Dr. A. B. 
Wheeler, assistant state veterinariar, 
Baton Rouge, and Dr. R. T. Clark, co- 
ordinator of beef cattle research at the 
agricultural experiment station, Boze- 
man, Mont., completed the program. 
Dr. Clark, who was one of the speakers 
at last year’s American National con- 
vention in Boise, Ida., is in the near 
future moving his headquarters to Den- 
ver, he announced. 


A gathering of officers at last month’s meeting of the Bent-Prowers C 
stockmen at Las Animas, Colo. (L. to r.) Henry Bledsoe, Cheraw, retiring president: 
C. W. Sweitzer, Eads, secretary; Raymond McMillin, Carlton, past president; A, §, 
Dean, Las Animas, treasurer; George McClave, McClave, president. 





MeetingFollows 
Parade of Town 


HE town of Las Animas, Colo., was 

pretty well taken over by members 
of the Bent-Prowers Cattle and Horse 
Growers Association on Mar. 5 when that 
organization met for the 79th year. The 
turnout for the convention, which was 
preceded by a parade, was large and 
enthusiastic, and one of the features was 
a luncheon tribute to 86-year-old A. B. 
Ham, who has belonged to the group for 
53 years. 


Various phases of the National’s ac- 
tivities and general problems of the in- 
dustry furnished the subjéct for an ad- 
dress by Rad Hall, assistant secretary 
of the American National Live Stock 
Association, who spoke shortly after 
President Henry Bledsoe of Cheraw 
opened the meeting. Another speaker was 
John T. Caine III, manager of the Na- 
tional Western Stock Show at Denver, 
who stressed the growing importance of 
“efficiency of production.” 


New officers of the Bent-Prowers as- 
sociation, elected for the coming year, 
are: George McClave of McClave, presi- 
dent; Kelly Jackson of Eads, vice-presi- 
dent; C. W. Sweitzer of Lamar, secre- 
tary; James Herbert of Springfield, as- 


See Our Ad — Page 32 — Sale at Dayton, June 13 


MONEY-MAKING BEAR CLAWS — MAKE 'EM YOUR 
FIRST CHOICE AND YOU'LL COME BACK FOR MORE. 
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MRS. J}. C. MORRILL, Owner 
R. E. LEONE, Manager 
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sistant secretary; Arthur Dean of Las 
Animas, treasurer, and A. A. Woods, as. 
sistant treasurer. 

The resolutions urged continuance of 
the embargo on livestock from foot-an¢ 
mouth areas; opposed possible imposi- 
tion of price controls, and commended 
the work of the brand inspectors. 

The 80th convention will be held next 
spring at Lamar. 


Don’t Want 
Govt. Dictation 


EMBERS of the Rio Blanco Stock- 

growers Association. meeting at 
Meeker, Colo., in early March, made it 
plain that government controls “in any 
shape or form” are not at all to their 
liking, and they expressed their disap- 
proval in one ‘of their resolutions. Op- 
position to such controls was voiced also 
by A. A. Smith of Sterling, Colo., presi- 
dent of the American National Live Stock 
Association, who addressed the group 
at the dinner dance which closed the an- 
nual meeting. The stockman leader, who 
urged the cattlemen to remember the 
need for good public relations, also had 
some interesting statistics showing the 
important part the industry plays in the 
economy of the state. (The assessed 
valuation of the business—stock, prop- 
erty, equipment, etc.—totals $190,000; 
000 and far outvalues any other indus 
try’s holdings in Colorado.) 

Ray Peck, of the Colorado game and 
fish department, urged ranchers to make 
prompt reports of game damages if they 
want to collect for them. s 

Arthur Wilbur was re-elected presi: 
dent; John Oldland was named first vice 
president (also a re-election), and James 
Sheridan, second vice-president. B. P. 
Franklin remains as secretary-treasurel. 

Resolutions opposed the Spence bill 
which would give the President wu 
limited power te control industry; ask 

(To Page 21) 
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that livestock originating in a foot-and 
mouth country be prohibited from en- 
tering Swan Island for testing; wanted 
the state fish and game department to 
give ranchers better protection against 
damage by deer and elk; and once again 
a protest was framed against the Forest 
Service policy of transfer cuts. 


Actions taken included the doubling | 


of association dues, increasing the con- 
tribution to the American National and 
setting aside a special account from 


which to draw for a standing reward | 
of $1,000 on cattle theft convictions. 


Tri-Purpose 
County Meeting 


HE Fremont County Stockmen’s As- 
sociation (Colorado) meetings are 


three-way affairs; that is, they are so | 


arranged that on the same trip to town 
stockmen interested can work out their 
Soil Conservation Service problems in 
the morning and their Taylor Grazing 
questions and regular association af- 
fairs in the afternoon. 


At the Feb. 5 meeting in Canon City, | 


Colo., the stockmen re-elected R. N. 
Patton, association president; 
Dilley, vice-president, 
Canterbury, 
City). 


secretary (all 


the San Isabel forest with a request that 
an impartial board decide the question 
of whether or not the cuts are neces- 
sary; and (2) opposing price control on 


meat or “stand-by” power to impose | 


such controls. 


Named to the association’s executive | 
board were: Bill Canterbury, Russ Rose | 


and George B. Green of Canon City, 
Nelson Taylor of Texas Creek and State 
Godwin of Cotopaxi. On the forest 
advisory board were named Frank 


Christopher, Gene Rowe and Russ Rose | 
of Canon City and Alvin Black and | 


Frank Lamb of Cotopaxi. 


Talks were made by Dr. B. F. Davis, | 


secretary of the Colorado Cattlemen’s 





Ralph Perkins of Howard, new presi- 
dent of the Kansas Livestock Associa- 


tion, at left, and O. W. Lyman of Bur- | 


ette, vice-president. 
April, 1949 





Frank | 
and Clarence | 
of Canon | 


Two resolutions were adopted: (1) op- | 
posing forest permit cuts proposed on | 





stitute believes that a large carryover of 
' corn and prospects of a large corn acre- 


7) RUNNING WATER Wore 
| sq ON YOUR FARM 


_ For a few cents a day running water supplies the two 
things your farm needs most... increased production and 
more comfortable living. 

DEMPSTER Water Systems deliver the running 
water that makes these things possible. Find out now 
how you can farm better, and live better . . . with a hard- 
working DEMPSTER Water System. 

SEE YOUR DEMPSTER DEALER TODAY 

or 
Write Direct for Complete Details 


Deep Well 
Reciprocating Pump 


WATER SUPPLY a Le 


Shallow Well Reciprocating Pump 


| DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 


707 So. 6th 


Beatrice, Nebraska 


MR. CATTLEMAN 


Would you like to clear up, QUICKLY and ECONOMICALLY, the scours in those 
cattle that went back on full feed after the near starvation of the past hard winter? 


Would you like to strengthen those going on feed now against scours and the many 
other diseases to which winter-weakened cattle are susceptible? 


Of course, You WOULD! AND YOU CAN! 
HOW? Simply through providing a small daily ration of 


Dehydrated Grape Pomace Meal, 


This tested, exceptional cattle feed positively will correct and prevent scours. It 
has been used as a toner and conditioner for cattle going onto full feed for years 
by the largest cattle feeders in California. It is proven and tested, easy to handle 
and low in cost. 


Over 10,000 tons sold annually 


Dehydrated Grape Pomace Meal 


(10% Molasses added) 


Analysis: Protein 12%, Fat 8%, Fiber 25%, Ash 7%. 
Normal ration: 2 Ibs. per head per day. 
$30 a ton, FOB Escalon, Calif. (In 100-ib. burlap bags) 


SAN JOAQUIN A & G MEAL (CO. 


ESCALON, CALIFORNIA 


age this year mean continued strong de- 
mand for stockers and feeders through- 


out 1949, barring unfavorable weather 
conditions. 





EXPECTS SUSTAINED DEMAND 
R. J. Eggert of the American Meat In- 
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Pasture and Range 


GRASS SEED 


Twenty-one varieties, adapted to every 
Western condition. Build up your graz-- 
ing and hay yields at small cost with 
triple-cleaned, fresh, live seeds of hardy 
strains. Crested Wheatgrass, Tall Slen- 
der Wheatgrass, Brome, Bromar, 


Grama, Buffalo, Timothy, Clovers, Al- 

sike, Alfalfas. All fully described in big 

free catalog. Be sure to get our prices. 
Write today. 


Weslern Tete EF 


DENVER,.COLO 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 








Association on livestock numbers, public 
relations and Bang’s disease; Milt An- 
drus, secretary of the Canon City Cham- 
ber of Commerce on the Gunnison-Ar- 
kansas diversion project, and David O. 
Appleton, Producer editor, on American 
National Live Stock Association work 
and policies. Douglas Cross, district 
grazier, supervised the voting for graz- 
ing board members and some discussion 
on forest matters was carried on from 
the floor. A banquet and dance rounded 
out the meetings. 


‘Utah Measures 


Wide in Scope 


The resolutions adopted by the Utah 
Cattle and Horse Growers Association 
at their Salt Lake City meeting some 
weeks ago opposed federal and state 
ownership of grazing land, use of the 
“Arizona Strip” along the Utah-Arizona 
border for a national park or monument 
and the Grazing Service policy of per- 
mitting stockmen no voice in judging 
whether or not federally controlled land 


| is overgrazed. The Utahans also strongly 


| recommended a law to prohibit teking 


The Cattle Industry 
in Utah 


AT A GLANCE 


(From American National Public 
Relations Commitee Speakers’ Kit). 


Population (1947), 640,000; federal 
tax collections (1947), $84,224,107; 
collections per capita, $132.22. 

Land area, 52,701,440 acres; land 
in ranches and farms, 10,309,000 acres 
(1945); number of ranches and farms, 
(1945), 26,322. 

Public lands (1945), 72.07 per cent 
or 38,386,018 acres, classified as fol- 
lows: Forest Service, 7,838.035; Graz- 
ing Service, 24,970,216; Office of In- 
dian Affairs, 2,524,754; General Land 
Office, 355,851; National Park Serv- 
ice, 285,481; Bureau of Reclamation, 
265,159; Soil Conservation Service, 
41,929; Fish and Wildlife Service, 
62,816; Farm Security Administra- 
tion, 1,117; War Department, 1,943,- 
063; Navy Department, 92,305; other 
agencies, 5,292. 

Wild Game: All varieties, 205,850 
(Mar. 1948); resident licenses sold 
(1947), 100,147; non-resident licenses 
sold, 7,894; fees from sale of licenses, 
$526,304; 1949 federal allotment for 
wildlife, $198,577. 

Cattle, total number (1949), 571,000; 
total value, $78,798.000; number of 
recorded brands, 712; annual brand 
inspections, 278,253; cattle on feed 
(Jan. 1, 1949), 45,000. 

Annual income, livestock and prod- 
ucts, $103,723,000; crops, $51,719,000; 
government payments, $3,123,000; to- 
tal $158,565,000. 

Annual sale of cattle and calves, 
$29,978,000. 

Farm mortgage debt (1948), $32,- 
130,000. 








| over of land presently outside Indian 
| reservations, by the Bureau of Indian 
| Affairs. 


Further, they protested the practice 
by judges of turning convicted cattle 
thieves over to probation officials. Com- 
mendation was expressed for all national 
agencies and departments which aided 
the livestock interests during the storm 
emergency; the Forest Service and Land 
Management Bureau for reseeding and 


| range improvement work, and for the co- 


operation of railroads in erecting fences 
for the protection of livestock. A com- 
mittee to work with sportsmen for im- 





provement of relations between livestock 
and game interests was recommended 
as was the district, state and national 
setup on forest advisory boards. 

The stockmen favor the work of the 
American National on public relations 
and voted to back up the program, ap. 
other resolution asked that all remount 
stallions there at present be donated t) 
the state for use by ranchers and stock. 
men; one urged that district brand jp. 
spectors be appointed on their merit, anq 
still another objected to transfer of 4 
land management official who is familia 
with the region’s range and conditions, 


F-M. Fight in 
Texas Spotlight 


Members present Mar. 22-24 for the 
72nd annual convention of the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Association at 
Houston received first-hand information 
from the scene of the foot-and-mouth 
eradication campaign in Mexico. Senor 
Oscar Flores, director, and General 
Harry H. Johnson, co-director, of the 
anti-aftosa commission, told the stock- 
men that the disease is half-licked; that 
it has not spread beyond the quarantine 
lines, and that it has been wiped out in 
some local areas. Fifty-four per cent of 
the cattle in Mexico have been vacci- 
nated, General Johnson said, and the 
vaccination plan is proceeding at the 
rate of more than 83,000 animals a day, 
so that within the next three months it 
is expected that every head of susceptible 
livestock in the infected area will have 
had a dose. 

On the evening preceding the opening 
session of the convention, at a banquet 
featuring ceremonies participated in by 
C. E. Weymouth of Amarillo, past pres- 
ident, and Bryant Edwards of Henrietta, 











Officers of the Utah Cattle and Horse Growers Association. r 
Vice-Presidents E. S. Gardner, Pine Valley, and McKinley Morrell, Junction; 
Vice-President Alonzo F. Hopkins, Woodruff; President L. C. Montgomery, 
Second Vice-Presidents J. Wells Robins, Scipio; 


George Magnuson, Castle Dale. 





; .) Second 
(L. to r.) First 
Heber; 
Royal J. Brinkerhoff, Bicknell; 
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ivestock B the incumbent president, two Houston 
mended | men—W. A- Smith and Jack Porter— 


nationa] | were presented with honorary lifetime 

association memberships. ve ae 4 4 7 8 
< of the f On the oe cate in Pongo 

relatio the speech of Senor Flores, the cat- 
am. ‘a aaa listened to Raymond Moley, an power sprayers 
remount § associate editor of Newsweek, as he de- 
nated to f scribed the foot-and-mouth fight as | 
d stock. f “the good neighbor policy in action,” | 
rand in. f and to Governor Beauford H. Jester, who 


erit, and | cited the state’s debt to the industry. | Pas SSS I 
er of af Later speakers included Homer H. get the grubs JF f! 
familiar | Davison, vice-president of the Amer- aa 
ditions, J jcan Meat Institute, Chicago, who | that get your profits! / 
touched on the competition fats and oils | 
offer meat and referred to livestock | Go gunning for cattle grubs the 
) raising as “the best use of land we quick-killing way — with a high- 
have;” F. W. Hinkhouse, feeder, of quality Myers high-pressure sprayer. 
h West Liberty, Ia.; General Johnson; Oil- Treats an animal completely in only 
g t man E. E. Townes of Houston and 8 to 10 seconds. Designed for effective 
Henry Bell, secretary, who made the | control of grubs and all other cattle 
annual report on his office. pests .. . ticks, flies, fleas, lice, etc.... 

Bryant Edwards of Henrietta was re- with less work and lowest cost for Two of many models spec- 
elected association president and Ray W. | you. Myers line includes skid and jally suited for grub control 
Willoughby of San Angelo, .first vice- wheel types to meet your exact cattle and all other farm and 
sg president. Jack Roach of Amarillo was spraying needs. And the same outfit ranch spraying needs. 
ee ‘ d vice-president. fights fires; sprays field crops 
Gonuil named secon p | g es; spray ps, 
of th The stockmen chose San Antonio as trees, buildings, etc., does all 

© I the convention city for 1950. other spraying jobs on ranch or 

A unanimously adopted resolution de- | farm. Mail coupon for catalog 
cried the government’s purchases of and dealer’s name. 

South American meat for army and navy 
use when the nation’s livestock market is 
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vn | Pueblo County BRAHMAN BULLS 


banquet 


d in by Meets for Day | It is significant that many of the winners of championships in Brahman 


, hows w ith ired by t back t “CRESCENT V” herd of 
st pres ie Mc: 28. eeine 1 Coline shack: shows were either sired by or trace back to our e 


nrietta oe Brahman cattle. 

’ § men of the Pueblo area met to partici- 
pate in a program arranged jointly by | FOR QUALITY BRAHMAN CATTLE BUY YOUR STOCK FROM 
the Pueblo Farm Council and the Pueblo 


County Stockmen’s Association. Activi- S A R T AN £ L L * a i 0 T a FF f S 
ties included a number of speeches, fine 
barbecue luncheon and a cowboy dance. CANMORE RANCH - _ PALACIOS, TEXAS 


Among speakers heard by the stock- OR 4905 CALHOUN ROAD - HOUSTON, TEXAS 
men were Gordon Mickle, extension en- | 


tomologist of Colorado A & M College, 
Fort Collins (subject: flies, ticks, other | ATS ee 
oo Ford C. Daugherty, extension | J CaN 
ivestock specialist at the college (feed-  f lf 

lot practices); Dr. Walter Carroll, Pueblo | H e iT) oO u rs e ° 

veterinarian (poisonous weeds); Ex- 


ecutive Secretary F. E. Mollin of the | Sounds like something free, doesn’t it? 
American National (the livestock indus- | 


| Tne a 

try as seen from Washington, D. C.); ; Funny thing, It EN a 

: + McCarty, Trinidad stockman (state It’s what you get extra when A’) 8 
egislation on Bang’s disease); Roger 

Ernst, executive secretary, Water De- Lp ie WHR ey Cirirem 
velopment Association of Southeastern 


Colorado. Also included on the program it helps NA jpaeetitee rae rena 


was the showing of a movie on sulfa 


drugs in treating livestock. SA eu Lut Hereford Ranch Cheyenne 
Protest Bomb Range pect of adequate compensation in the in a release announcing the organiza- 


vast army land acquisition program, says tion’s meeting on March 27-29 in Albu- 
icknell; LIVEsTock producers stand to lose | G. W. Evans, Magdalena, president of the querque. ‘ 
4,000,000 acres of land without pros- ' New Mexico Cattle Growers Association, Mr. Evans refers to introduction and 
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THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
Dept. N-243, Ashland, Ohio 
Send free literature on items checked below. 


CL) Water Systems Power Sprayers 
(] Power Pumps Hand Sprayers 


suffering “a serious decline.” Continu- wh CL] Hand Pumps =—_[_] Hay Unloading Tools 
ance of the foot-and-mouth fight was AEN wi NAME 

urged; and a law was requested to stop < 
fraudulent sale of horse meat for human | 
consumption. (A complete story of the ' — 


TOWN 























passage in the House of Representatives 
of H.R. 1741 which provides an appro- 
priation of $75,000,000 to set up a 3,000- 
mile range stretching from White Sands, 
N. M., to the Pacific Coast. “Evidently 
the launching point at White Sands and 
the strip of land 35 miles wide across 
New Mexico will be designated as a 
critical area which the army department 
plans to denude of all living things.” 

At the present time, 112 ranch fam- 
ilies produce approximately 40,000 cattle 
and 30,000 sheep on the area. “Most 
ranchers now producing cattle in this 
area have expressed the desire to con- 
tinue ranching operations and take their 
chances as to damage by falling mis- 
siles,” President Evans said. The double 
headed rocket fired from White Sands 
early this month which went 250 miles 
high has not as yet been found. 


People on this bombing range are as 
patriotic and as anxious to establish 
sound national defense measures as any 
other group in the country, he continued, 
but they feel the army department 
should make fair payment for condemned 
lands. 


“This is not just a problem of the live- 
stock industry, but is one which effects 
every citizen in New Mexico. Our state 
stands to suffer the loss of two through 
state highways, the mineral and grazing 
rights on one twentieth of the state and 
tax resources which run into millions of 
dollars annually,” Evans said. 


Take advantage of Purina’s Custom Spraying 
Service ...and get the job done right. Your Purina 
Dealer uses Purina Fly Spray for Farm Buildings 
and Stock Cattle (containing DDT and “1068’’). 
It kills flies, ticks, lice and grubs fast. Two or three 
sprayings usually control flies all season and help 
your stock make faster gains. 





Elected in a recently held annual meet- 
ing of the Northern Arizona Cattle 
Growers Association are the following 
new officers: President, Fred Turley of 
Snowflake; vice-presidents, Bill Bourdon, 
Pacer Wiltbank, Ernest Chilson. The 
secretary is Harvey Randall of Holbrook. 


New president of the Volusia County 
(Fla.) Cattlemen’s Association is Leo 
Fugle, the mayor of DeLand, where the 
meeting was held. J. A. Sapp of New 
Smyrna Beach is vice-president; Clyde 
Hart of the same city is _ secretary- 
treasurer, and W. J. Platt of DeLand is 
executive secretary. 


At a meeting in Deer Park, Fla., the 
Brevard County Cattlemen have re- 
elected George Kempfer of that city to 
the presidency. Gilbert Turcker of Cocoa 
was named vice-president, and County 
Agent James T. Oxford, also of Cocoa, 
secretary-treasurer. 


President Bill Fancher of the Okanv- 
gan County (Wash.) Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation reveals that several hundred head 
of cattle missing in last fall’s roundup 
have not been found and it is now evi- 





RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Denver * Kansas City * Omaha °« Pocatello 





SUPPLY MINERALS YOUR 
GRASS OFTEN LACKS... 


for only a few cents a head. Purina Livestock Min- 
eral can make a big difference in condition and 
milk of cows, in growth of calves—because it con- 
tains nine mineral ingredients often lacking in 
range. Fed free choice, your livestock eat only what 
they need. Order Purina Livestock Mineral now. 







jzation’s 


dent that they had fallen to 
rustlers Herb Bad 


Value of the lost animals is set some. 





where between $40,000 and $75,000, with president 

individual losses running to a high 9 ciation, 

$3,500. and E. 
second V 


At a meeting in Prescott, Ariz., the Chicago 


Yavapai Cattle Growers elected Jess 


Goddard of Cottonwood, president, anj The 
Orville Hazelwood of Yava, vice-pres. a 
ident. Loyal Ex 
Hull tre 
The Butte County Cattlemen’s Aggo. Feb. 23 
ciation at Chico, Calif., resolved at a r. speeches 
cent meeting to transmit by letter to th: gan, pre 
American National Live Stock Associa. men’s A 
tion its opposition to the government § pilensbu 
policy of buying meat from foreign F poth the 
countries . . . “competing with the stock. } and is 
man by buying this meat cheaper than | Nationa 
we can ever produce it.” 
antmaniablin More 
A resolution adopted by the Ola Cattle at McCl 
Association of Ola, Ida., opposes transfer — 
of federal lands to state or private own- — 
ership and urges a national program of which * 
reseeding grading lands, developing ith ‘t 
water, forest research, brush clearing peat 
and other improvements. Sumner Hol- sh 
brook is president of the association 8 . 
and E. L. Newell secretary. is 
1 ee See Other 
C. B. Watson of DeKalb, IIl., has been | naming 
named president of the Corn Belt Live 


cattle | 


Stock Feeders Association at that organ- 





Ap 
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‘,ation’s annual meeting in Kansas City. 
ot ae as Barr of Leoti, Kan., immediate past 
4000 wis president of the Kansas Livestock Asso- 
. high ' ciation, Was elected first vice-president 

. and E. H. Mattingly of St. Louis, Mo., 
second vice-president. Mark Pickell of 
Chicago is the secretary. 


Ariz., the er ae 
oe The board of directors of the Kittitas 
vies County (Wash.) Cattlemen’s Association 


has elected Howard Thomas president, 
Loyal Erickson vice-president and Harold 
Hull treasurer. The meeting took place 
Nn’s Asggp. Feb. 23 at Ellensburg and featured 
1 at a re speeches by Walter Schrock of Okano- 
ter to th gan, president of the Washington Cattle- 
Associa. men’s Association, and Alan Rogers of 
vernment § Ellensburg, who is a past president of 
| foreign § both the county and state organizations 
the stock. f and is now chairman of the American 
iper than f National public relations committee. 


Nn R mM 


More than 50 cattlemen met recently 
la Cattle | 2% McClenny, Fla., to complete plans for 
organizing the Baker County Cattlemen’s 


min nmin 





ongress 


If you would like to read any of the following bills, write to the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, 515 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 
After you have read the bill we’d like your comments. 


. J. Res. 53—Reforestation and revegetation of national forest lands. By Ander- 

son (N. M.). 

. Res. 72—Continuing authority of Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to 

investigate foot-and-mouth disease problems. By Thye (Minn.). 

. 838—Authorize $30,000 for experiments in maintaining productive meadows at 

high altitudes. By Johnson (Colo.). 

1105—Repeal resolution establishing international animal quarantine station on 

Swan Island. By Malone (Nev.). 

- 1115—Authorize $3,500,000 for boundary fence between United States and Mexico. 

1160—Provide for a Missouri Valley Authority. 

. 11883—Facilitate work of Forest Service. Woyld permit charges beyond grazing 
fees for range improvement. By Ecton (Mont.). 

. R. 2560—Repeal excise tax on transportation. By Multer (N. Y.). 

. J. Res. 167—Similar to S. J. Res. 53 above. Would authorize $1,500,000 for 1951, 
$1,750,000 for 1952, $2,000,000 for 1953, $2,500,000 for 1954, $3,000,000 for 1955, 
and like amount yearly until 1965 for revegetation. 

. R. 2914—Amend Taylor Grazing Act. By Baring (Nev.). 

R. 3154—Put off income taxes for 1948 for farmers expecting carry-backs from 

1949 as result of losses from storms. By Sanborn (Ida.). 
R. 3181—Additional $50,000 for conservation in arid and semi-arid areas. By 


. R. 3190—Amend Fair Labor Standards Act. By Lesinski (Mich.). 
. R. 3251—Convey to states lands in land-utilization projects under Title III of 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act containing major recreational developments. 


ae Ue Association and to discuss a fencing law 

ogram of which is under consideration. The stock- 

eveloping men were urged to talk the matter over H 

dean with their neighbors in an endeavor to H. 

ner Hoe determine the best interest of the cattle- 

sociation | Me” should the bill be brought to a vote; H. 

3 ‘| they were also advised not to sell their D’Ewart (Mont.). 
cattle in view of passage of such a law. H 
Other business transacted included the H 

has been f naming of a committee for planning a 

elt Live J cattle field day and rodeo. By Worley (Tex.). 

it organ- a _ ee are : 














The COOLEST of all Western Pana- 
ma Hats ... Made of the finest im- 
ported panama straw. Hand woven 
under water. Famous ‘Bulldogger’ 


crease blocked in under pressure .. . 


Welted brim edge ... Available in 3” 


ee 
ee ONLY P1290 


IT’S WATER REPELLENT! 


R YON 


SADDLE & RANCH SUPPLY 





Livestock Exchange Bldg. 
Fort Worth 6, Texas 
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The Noxt Cgbied Panama in thé Hoot 


The Original ‘Bulldogger’ 


“Often Copied—Never Equalled”’ 
MAIL THIS COUPON TORA® 


RYON SADDLE & RANCH SUPPLY 
Livestock Exchange Bldg., Dept. CH-I. 
Fort Worth 6, Texas 

Please ship me postpaid "Bulldogger'’ Panama hat(s). 


Brim size 


Head size : 
(3” or 3'2”) 


Name 
Address 
City 
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BLACKLEG 
BACTERIN 


FORMALINIZED 
(WHOLE CULTURE—ALUM TREATED) 





Don’t wait—vaccinate early. Pro- 
tect with a single " 
dose of Parke- 
Davis Blackleg 
Bacterin (alum 
treated). It is de- 
pendable. Protect 
your profits by sav- 
ing your calves. 











FOR FARM SANITATION use 
Kreso Dip No. 1 Standardized. Prop- 
erly diluted, it can be used freely on 
livestock and in farm buildings with- 
out harm to animals or men. 


Write for FREE Illustrated Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT 32, MICH. 
DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 


=a 
OX HEREFORDS 


MONTANA'S FAMOUS BITTEROOT VALLE 





tecattio ia 


We’re breeding ’em for size, | 
bone, scale and milking ability. 
Beau Donald-Panama blood- 
lines. Plan a vacation trip and 
see us. | 
| 





OX0 Hereford Ranch 


Stevensville, Mont. | 





THAT'S WHERE 


Ever wonder where the “cowpoke” got 
his name? The term originated many 
years ago during the early cattle drives, 
when some of the riders were specifi- 
cally designated to carry long rods for 
prodding the animals along—hence, 
“cow-poke.” 
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~ SAGEBRUSH 


(Continued from Page 12) 
work the 800 acres of reseeded range 


| was fenced to give it complete protec- 


tion for two years. 


How Much Forage? 

Above-normal rains during the crit- 
ical months of May and June favored 
germination and rapid growth of the 
seedlings. Many crested wheatgrass 
plants produced seedheads the first 
year. During 1946 as the plants grew 
larger they became so firmly anchored 
that it was not possible to pull them 
out of the ground. At the end of the 
growing season samples were taken to 
determine the yield of the planted 
grasses. The average for the entire 
800 acres was 1,100 pounds of air-dry 
crested wheatgrass per acre. In 1944 
before treatment an acre had produced 
approximately 55 pounds of grass. The 
plowed and drilled portion (514 acres) 
gave the highest yield—1,165 pounds 
per acre in 1946. Plowed and broad- 
cast areas yielded 1,030 pounds, while 
the yield for the railed, burned and 
drilled treatment was 760 pounds. The 
reduced yield on the railed area was 
believed to be due to the greater num- 
ber of live sagebrush plants that re- 
mained after railing. 


A survey made in 1947 showed there 
were almost twice as many old sage- 
brush plants still alive on the railed 
ground as on comparable areas of 
plowed ground. These extra sagebrush 
plants were using moisture and soil nu- 
trients that should have been producing 
more grass. However, for the entire 800 
acres the sagebrush population had been 
reduced considerably. Where in 1944 
there had been an average of one old 
sagebrush plant for each five square 
feet of range, there was in 1947 only one 
plant for 37 square feet. Instead of three 
to four seedlings on every five square 
feet, only one seedling for 13 square 
feet could be found. Now that crested 
wheatgrass has the upper hand these 
sagebrush seedlings may never have a 
chance to develop into large plants. 


Grazing Use . 

The reseeded range was first grazed 
in the fall of 1946 by 148 cows and 29 
calves. Grazing at this time furnished 
fall pasture and also aided in scattering 
and trampling in seed, thereby helping 
other crested wheatgrass plants get 
started. In the following spring 400 
head of cattle plus calves under six 
months grazed the 800 acres for 24 days 
before going to the higher ranges on the 
Humboldt National Forest. Although 
ample feed remained, since but 40 per 
cent of the forage had been taken, a 
critical shortage of stock water pre- 
vented continued grazing. During this 
grazing period the reseeded range pro- 
vided 320 cow months of feed—a carry- 
ing capacity of 2.5 acres per cow month. 
In 1948 the crested wheatgrass was 
grazed by 550 head of cattle and ap- 













proximately 400 calves for 19 days dy; 
ing May and June. An additiona] é 
yearlings were turned in for the ls 
eight days of this grazing period I 
only the cattle one year of age or olde 
are used as a basis for determining th 
carrying capacity of the crested wheat. 
grass range, as was done for the 19 
season, the figure is approximately the 
same—2.2 acres per head per month 
During the 1948 spring grazing the gras, 
was utilized 60 per cent with consider. 
able growth occurring after the cattle 
had been removed. in 1947 and 1944 
grazing records show the carrying capa. 
ity of these 800 acres had been increagej 
about eight times as a result of tradin 
sagebrush for grass. , 





InMemoriam 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Having assisted that estimable gentle. 
man in shooting, hanging or otherwig 
mutilating a few of the apparently jn. 
exhaustible supply of miscreants, the 
old-timer would assuredly be invited to 
stick around the studio—even hear the 
boys sing a few cowboy songs. As a 
matter of fact, as guest of honor he 
would undoubtedly be persuaded to take 
the air with one or two of his old favor. 
ites. If he could do his singing first 
everything would be fine but if he had 
to wait until some time later on in the 
program a highly explosive situation 
might develop. 

It wouldn’t take the Old Cowhand 
long to realize that the degeneration of 
the cowboy had also touched his songs. 
There, in his eyes, radio would lose its 
last chance to redeem itself. After that 
if pressed, he might reluctantly concede 
that radio was handy for the weathe! 
report (which he would accept somewhat 
skeptically) but nothing else. 

As originally composed and sung, cow- 
boy songs more or less reflected the 
man, his mode of life and the day in 
which he lived. His was frequently a 
lonely job and loneliness wove a melar- 
choly theme into his songs. But con- 
stant contact with the vastness of the 
mountains and the prairie impressed upon 
him his own insignificance and kept him 
humble. On the other hand, the cease- 
less battle with the elements and fre- 
quent skirmishes with death gave him 
a devil-may-care air which, reflected in 
his songs, made some of them sparkle 
and race along like tumbling little moun- 
tain streams. All that, coupled with the 
fact that many cowboys were excep- 
tionally well educated even by present- 
day standards, enabled them to create 
the only really authentic folk music 
America has been able to produce. 


(lagoon first hint of degeneration came 
not so very long ago with the intro- 
duction on those weird, fiendish shrieks 
and wails known as yodeling. 
The question is: did the cowboy actu- 
ally yodel? If he did he learned it herd- 
ing sheep on a Swiss mountainside. Try 
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it yourself some day when you haven’t 
had a drink for half a day and you’ve 
heen eating the dust of the drag all the 
way. Try it when your mouth is so dry 
you can hardly talk and the cigarette 
you thought you wanted tastes, and 
chokes you, like the smoke from a burn- 
ing brand. Try it when some spooky 
old range bossy has just about made up 
her mind to line out for parts unknown. 

But ... the powers to be decided that 
cowboys yodeled, so yodel they did. The 
cowgirls yodeled too, and perhaps—just 
perhaps—did a somewhat more pleasing 


job of it. But, even then, it has been | 


done better—much better. 


Way back when the first yodels blared | 
forth from the ranch-house radio Tom- | 


my, the tawny old tomcat whose main | 
occupation was sleeping by the fire, | 
came to life with startling suddenness. | 
He shuddered, and with a pathetic wail | 
abandoned my favorite chair and scam- | 


pered for the door. From then on his 
headquarters were in the barn. 


Still, yodeling had a mysterious fasci- | 


nation for him; one which he couldn’t 


quite shake off. Although he seldom | 


came within range of the radio one 


could occasionally, on a clear moonlight | 


night, see him parading back and forth 
on the corral fence. His acting was 
strictly ham but that boy was sure born 
to yodel! 


After the introduction of yodeling the 
pace of the degeneration accelerated, 
hastened by men who had never known 
a cowboy and in all probability never 
even seen a cow. 
ing out the old songs and mixing up the 
programs with hillbilly ballads and 
popular songs. No one wanted a home 
on the range anymore, or even to be 
buried on the lone prairie. 
anyone care what happened to Little 
Joe the wrangler and his sister Nell. 
You hunted long ere you found someone 
willing to try to ride the goldarn wheel 
and even riding the range in a Ford V8 
became too hard work. 


And in a way they were right, for the 
cowboy, when he did try to sing, didn’t 
limit himself to cowboy songs. He 
varied them with ballads of the bar- 
rooms and the dancehalls. More likely 
than not, especially when he was in 
town for a celebration, his songs were 
likely to tend to the ribald side. The 
morning after, if he could still sing, he 
might be more in the mood for the 
melancholy stuff. 

Recently, just to see what the cow- 
hand would have to listen to while 
waiting for his turn to sing, I spent a 
week, from six in the evening until 
midnight, hunting the air for programs 
which supposedly feature cowboy songs. 
I don’t blame the old boy for wanting 
2 ie to where he came from— 

act, I was all i 
ener tee ready to string along 

My first inkling of the new order of 
things came upon contact with someone 
Who was sobbing about someone he’d 
lost. while they were playing the Ten- 
hessee waltz. Judging by the sound of 
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NEW LOW PRICES! 

For example, com- 
plete 10’x5’ gate, 
ready to install, only 





Write today 
for free bro- 
chure with 
complete de- 
tails and price 
list! 


222 BROADWAY 


Styles and Designs 


No Sag! No Drag! 


Swing-Ezy's new, patented hinge is the solution to your 
problem of obtaining a permanently rigid, free-swinging, 
many-purpose gate! (Makes 360 degree turn.) 





Gwing- Cy GATE (2. 


Comparable prices for other 
sizes (f.o.b. Boise) or, if you 
furnish your own lumber, price 
of hinges, fittings and bolts is 
only $20. 


00 








P. O. Box 267 BOISE, IDAHO 


for DRESS AND SERVICE 


Hyer boots have been the tops in quality for over 70 
years. Only one kind of material is used. .. the best 
that can be obtained! You can buy these boots out of 


regular stock or have them custom-made. In Hyer 
boots you get the benefit of 4 generations of 
bootmaking experience in pleasing the most 
particular people. 


Makers of Fine Boots 
Since 1875 
OLATHE, KANSAS 
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him, I don’t blame her for drifting. In 
fact, I drifted too—clear to the other 
end of the dial. But that wasn’t good 
either, for here was Gene Autrey telling 
the world (and presumably some gal, 
as they seem to be called in this never- 
never land) that “I’d live for your love 
but now it is too late.” He sounded so 
unhappy I beat a hasty retreat—only to 
bump into someone else moaning, “I was 


born to lose and now I’m losing you!” 
Tough; but I didn’t have time to con- 
sole him, for behind him came a charac- 
ter who I presumed was a cowboy. He 
swore, “I’ll keep riding, hiding teardrops 
in my heart.” I felt sorry for him too, 
but more so for his partner who was 
suffering from somebody’s brand on his 
heart. On the whole, they were sure sad 
sons of the soil if such ever existed... 
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THE LaRUE CATTLE SQUEEZE CHUTE 
(Patent Pending) 
“The Answer to a Cattleman's Dream" 


This strongly built, exceptionally well-balanced 

and designed chute handles cattle with amazing 

ease, speed and safety. No gates or bars in 

front to make cattle unwilling to enter. 
Operated by One Man 


Quickly adjustable for small or large cattle. May 
be loaded into a trailer or pickup by two men. 
Every owner is an ardent booster. Please write 
for further information and prices. 


LaHUB MFG. CO.., Inc. 


1732 West Culver St., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Phone 3-4336 


“Super Strength Studded Fee 
STEEL FENCE POSTS 








Southwest Super Strength 
studded-T fence posts 


@ Made from Rail Steel 
Dependable @ Easy to Drive ¢@ Long 
Lasting @ Furnished With Galvanized 
Wire Fasteners. 


Immediate Delivery—Any Quantity 
PLAY SAFE ORDER NOW 


Anything in Steel 
Write, Wire or Call 


Smith Pipe and Steel Co. 


735 North 19th Ave. Phone 4-5621 
PHOENIX. ARIZONA 


@ Tough and 
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lonely and blue... 

So it went, hour after hour and night 
after night. I started listening Sunday 
evening and by Tuesday my worst fears 
were confirmed. Even the strawberry 
roan was getting old. After suffering 
through someone’s own peculiar distor- 
tion, (arrangement, he called it although 
I don’t know why) it was painfully ap- 
parent that the old nag couldn’t even 
unload a schoolmarm anymore. He didn’t 
do much of anything to it, just changed 
a word here and there, but it left. me 
with the feeling that old Strawberry 
was now standing patiently beside the 
corral fence and waiting while as many 


| kids as would fit crawled on. 


| suddenly returned to the ranges. 


For an instant, along about Friday, 1 
You 
know—out where in the cold grey dawn 


| the tests used to begin, and out where 


the lack of copper rivets on your pants 
(and not Calvert’s) makes you a man of 
distinction. Again I could almost smell 
and taste the dust and feel the hot Aug- 
ust sun beaing down when, from behind 
some commentator, came the faint call 
of the Sons of the Pioneers for “water, 
water, clear cold water!” 


Y ebreceg listening to the boys for a 
while the Old Cowhand would in- 








evitably reach the conclusion that al] 
women west of the Mississippi Riyy 
had to do was go around breaking cow. 
boys’ hearts. He would have to admit 
that they did a thorough job of it and 
the cowboys, being what they are t, 
day, just couldn’t take it. So they wey 
around wailing about how they wep 
going to die of this catastrophe. Ty 
prospects would undoubtedly have mag 
old-timer quite happy—except that, be. 
ing a wise old bird, he’d know they yp. 
fortunately would survive to wail som 
more. 

The cowboy might have been a lonely 
and melancholy cuss but he wasp; 
maudlin by a long shot. Like all the reg 
of us characters he probably had som 
kind of heart, and I suppose occasional. 
ly, at least, a blonde came along an 
made it look like a spud blasted with, 
high-powered rifle. But, being the map 
he was, he cinched it together again 
with a bit of rawhide and kept it ou 
of the next one’s reach. There were 
after all, other ranges and other gals 

The smell of spring in the air and the 
boredom of an inactive winter in tom 
were probably making him restless. He 
was glad to be on his way. Down from 
the glittering snow-capped peaks and 
over the prairie just turning green would 


Letter from Skull Creek 


Dear Editor: 

It is nearly the first of April over 
here on Skull creek but I’ll tell you 
that none of us feel like pulling any 
April fool jokes. We are really worked 
down as it were and would have been 
in a heck of a lot worse shape if it 
hadn’t been for that young chap we 
kept on last fall after the haying. He 
turned out to be a very good hand and 
has certainly done his share of the work 
this past winter.. How ever he says 
that he has about enough and does not 
want to learn to be a cowboy if their 
life is always like this. We still are 
very busy looking after calves ana 
feeding hay though green grass will 
soon be here and we can slack up a lit- 
tle. 


Ever thing on the ranch is in good 
shape and unless the women folks take 


a notion to do a lot of improving 
around the place life on Skull creek 
will be somewhat more normal before 
long. We sure are lucky compared to 
lots of ranchers in the country. Some 
of them were pretty hard hit in their 
losses of cattle. This immediate 
neighborhood though did not receive 
the fury of the storm that some did, 
guess the surrounding hills broke them 
a good deal. The old man sure used 
his head when he located in this Skull 
creek valley. 

There is not much news from here 
to write about and nothing much has 
happened in the vicinity. Things are 
even quiet around the bunk house 
which gives me plenty of time to write 
the Producer, look up words in the dic- 


tionary, and to devote to my new study 
which I have not told you about, but 
will. 

You remember how I’ve mentioned 
several times about my active mind 
and how it is always busy, how I 
studied psychology for some time, and 
you may remember how that nearly 
got Jess Smith in the jail house when 
he was chasing cars with the dog one 
Sunday morning. Well I am now taking 
a correspondence course in hypnotism. 
Have sent in several lessons and I am 
getting good grades. Mollie wanted 
me to take a course in animal husban- 
dry, said she would buy a flock of pure 
bred leg-horns for me to practice on 
but I turned her down on that one. Any 
body can feed chickens if they want to, 
but not for me. Don’t care very much 
for eggs any way, never eat over 6 or 
8 a day. But hypnotism is different 
than eating eggs. Have not tried it 
on a human as yet but have pretty good 
success on animals, except one old bull 
that hangs around the corral most ol 
the time. I have tried to hypnotize 
him but he only paws the ground and 
bawls at me. It may be he has a mind 
stronger than I have. I don’t know. 
How ever I am really learning. 
hypnotized Shep a few days ago then 
told him he was a coyote. He threw 
bock his head and yowled and lit out 
for the hills before I could unhypnotize 
him. He has not come back yet but he 
was not much good any how. He really 
might make a better coyote than he 
was a dog. 

Yours truly, 
William (Bill) Wescott. 
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PARITY PRICES 


NOW AND UNDER THE AIKEN LAW 
(Figured as of Jan. 15, 1949) 


Aiken Today’s Av. Prices 
Parity Parity Jan. 15 


Theat ....--.------- 1.83 2.19 2.02 
Rye ae insenta, 1.79 1.44 
Corn. ...-. .. 1.45 1.59 1.25 
Soybeans .......... 2.53 2.38 2.27 


Hogs ....--- 18.70 18.00 20.10 
Beef Cattle ......16.70 13.40 20.00 
Veal Calves.....18.70 16.70 25.10 






Lambs ..... 17.90 14.60 21.90 
Chickens sce: Oke 0.283 0.307 
Wool ..........------ 0.503 0.454 0.483 


come a call, stronger than the call of 
the wild, and whisper: 





“Hike it, boys, for the range away 

On backs of broncs of steel; 

With a careless flirt of a rawhide 
quirt 

And a dig of a roweled heel. 


“For the wind may blow, the thunder 
growl 

And the breezes softly moan, 

But a cowboy’s life is a royal life 

And the saddle is his kingly throne.” 


Yep, it was just about the time the 
bull cook was scrubbing out the chuck- 
wagon and the boss was eyeing the hori- 
zon for signs of riders. On a thousand 
ranches the roundup wagons were about 
ready to roll. Out there, where freedom 
balanced off loneliness, lay his way of life. 
As his pony clipped off the miles, and 
the pack-horse nagged along behind, 
what happened in town fades as quickly 
as the last afterglow of the spring sun- 
set. Maybe, just for the devil of it, he 
did sing: 


“T still have my treasured yesterday— 
Something you can’t take away.” 


UT the spirits of the Old Cowhand, 

sitting in the studio and listening 
to them broadcast, would be depressed 
further by all the loneliness under the 
stars corraled in this one spot because 
of the heartbreaking activities of a cer- 
tain babe . . . undoubtedly the same one 
who dropped the guy’s Humpty Dumpty 
heart and made lovers’ lane a road of 
sorrow for another. Perhaps he’ll won- 
der what she’ll do with the big bouquet 
of roses—‘one for every time you broke 
my heart”—the last guy just got done 
sending her, 

Sad and lonely, lonesome and blue; 
song after song after song. If the old- 
timer could take it until his turn came 
it seems likely that he wouldn’t have 
the heart to drag out one of those quaint 
old songs, to entertain the boys and 
“that good old gang out there.” Instead, 
he probably would select one of the more 
cowboyish of the modern songs. I’ve got 
4 kind of sneaking hunch that maybe 
he'd sing, “You don’t know how lonesome 
lonesome really is ’til you’ve been herd- 
Ing cows!” Amen! 
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For Bone, for Scale for Beef 
‘» Buy Montana Bred Herefords 


For Complete List of Montana Regis- 


tered Hereford Bulls for Sale, Write 


Arthur E. Boswell, Secty. 
Route 3, Billings, Montana 


JOHN CLAY 


HOUSES AT 10 LEADING MARKETS 
CHICAGO, ILL. E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. FT. WORTH, TEX. 
OMAHA, NEBR. ST. JOSEPH, MO. DENVER, COLO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. SIOUX CITY, IOWA OGDEN, UTAH 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 













SPRING CALVING COWS 
YEARLING HEIFERS AND 
MATCHED SETS OF BULLS 


We are prepared to offer you an entire foundation 
herd ready for your ranch, or any number you may need 
for replacement. 

WRITE OR PHONE 


Behe Or ESS er Det bh ae 


] 





Tel. TAbor 5602 


421 Continental Oil Bldg. Denver 2, Colo. 
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RANCH HOUSE WINDOW 


THIS MONTH MARKS THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY 
OF WHAT THE EDITOR ANNOUNCED AS “A BRAVE 
NEW VENTURE, CATERING ESPECIALLY TO THE 
INTERESTS OF THE FEMININE READERS.” 


We at the PRODUCER cannot tell how 
well the Ladies’ Choice pages are ful- 
filling the announced aim unless you, 
the readers, tell us. We hope, this year, 
to have more CowBelle news, more let- 
ters and several guest editors. 


So... if any of you feel that you’d 
like to lend a hand, don’t be bashful! 
This department can only be as good as 
we—all of us—make it. 

* * * 


What a different spring this is from 
the one I wrote of last April... a little 
later, perhaps, for our snow lasted up 
into March, but so much more lush and 
generous. 


While I spent last week in bed, bat- 
tling a touch of “flu,” the tides of spring 
almost inundated the ranch. When I 
tottered weakly to the window, I could 
hardly believe my eyes. Meadows and 
fields were a new and vivid green. The 
flower beds, which only days before had 
been brown and bare under their winter 
covering. were aflood with narcissus and 
daffodils and jonquils—and weeds! The 
fruit trees, bare when last I saw them, 
had sprouted fat little buds along all 
their branches. The foolishly early al- 
monds—they get frosted practically every 
spring at this altitude—were a mass of 
snowy bloom, and the flowering plums 
were showing their first rosy-pink blos- 
soms. 

It’s spring, all right! 

* * * 

Like most of our neighbors, we at the 
Ranch House are just now clearing up 
the last of the damage done by the snow 
crowds. Being only about forty miles 
from San Diego, we suffered a lot more 


from the “snow-bunnies” than from the 
snowfall itself. They cut fences that 
interfered with their sliding, they burned 
fence-posts for bonfires, and they lit- 
tered our meadows in the area around 
our front gateway with a strange and 
amazing mass of refuse. 

The whiskey bottles, the remnants of 
lunches, the orange peel and the cigaret 
wrappers were at least understandable. 
But the beer bottles—well, I found those 
almost inexplicable. Do people drink beer 
in the snow? Some of them must! 


We were luckier, at that, than our 
neighbors whose pastures lay closer to 
the highways. In addition to all the 
extra work the snow entailed, they had 
to be out at all hours checking and re- 
pairing fence, to keep their stock off 
the roads. 

All in all, it was an ugly example of 
discourtesy. Perhaps a part of it was 
due to a misapprehension, however. One 
day, when we’d plowed our roadway so 
we could get out for groceries, we found 
21 cars blocking it when we tried to get 
the truck out. My husband walked out 
to ask them to pull off to let us by, and 
one of the “snow-bunnies” said rudely, 
“What the h— do you mean, private 


road? This is national forest, and you - 


ranchers are just here on sufferance, 
anyhow. This land belongs to the peo- 


9 


ple! 


Perhaps they really believe it, for we 
are within the limits of the national for- 
est, although we’re 22 miles from the 
recreation area. Perhaps some of the 


fault does lie in the size of these set- 
aside areas! 
Although it is more than 25 years since 
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my husband was in the army, apparently 
he hasn’t lost his parade ground rasp 
He said a simple, sharp “Get out, fast m 
and started back for the truck. | don't 
know if he’d have gone on right through 
those 21 cars or not, for the issue never 
came up. By the time he’d slammed the 
truck door the “snow-bunnies,” one and 
all, were in motion. In a surprisingly 
short time they all were gone. s 

It makes one wonder. If we Americans 
can’t be courteous and considerate of 
others, removed from us by only 40 miles 
and a different way of making a living, 
how can we get along in brotherly ae. 
cord with all the other races and nations 
of this One World? 

The way the world keeps shrinking 
every day, we’d better try! 


At Home on the Range 


I said last month that I hoped to have 
more information regarding the Wyo- 
ming CowBelles’ cook book. Perhaps the 
best I can do is to quote from this letter 
from Mrs. Joe Watt, the president of the 
Wyoming auxiliary. 

Mrs. Watt writes, “We are very proud 
of the cook book. The cover is of hand- 
tooled blond cowhide, made by the in- 
mates of Wyoming’s penitentiary. The 
pages are buff-colored and printed with 
brown ink. They are loose-leafed, and 
more pages can be added at will. The 
index is very unusual; instead of listing 
cakes, etc., under that heading, each 
recipe is listed under the name of the 
lady who sent it in. Actually, that is 
the way most people remember recipes, 
anyhow. 

“Each page starts with a meat recipe, 
and is followed by vegetable dishes, 
salads, desserts and breads. 

“One section is devoted to the ‘small 
fry.’ Our young CowBelles sent in their 





.favorite recipes and, as might be ex- 


pected, these run to cookies, candy and 
cream puffs. 


“We have many young members in the 
CowBelles. One young lady was only 4 
day old when she joined and _ several 
were only a few weeks old when they 
became CowBelles. 

“The editor of this book is Mrs. Bob 
O’Neil, a very popular and capable Cow- 
Belle from Big Piney. Mrs. O’Neil spent 
many hours sorting and classifying the 
thousands of recipes, and is to be warmly 
congratulated on her fine work. 


———— 


Ladies’ visiting hour at the Kansas 
Livestock Association meeting last month. 
(L. to r.) Mrs. Geo. Hill, Buffalo: Mrs. 
Don Jackson, Coldwater; Mrs. Charles 
Einsel, Greensburg; Mrs. Harry Floyd, 
Topeka; Mrs. Ernest Bennett, Sedan. 
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“The cook book was her idea, and it 
has proved to be justly popular. 

“Some of the unusual but useful reci- 
pes in this book include Sour Dough 
Starter for Bread, Rolls and Hot Cakes; 
Fried Brains; Pot Roast a la Diamond 
Tail Ranch; Corned Beef; Fried Cucum- 
bers, and Sour Cream Doughnuts. 

“The price of the book is $3.75, post- 
age prepaid, and may be secured from 
Mrs. Bob O’Neil, Big Piney, Wyo.; Mrs. 
Archie Sanford, Alcova, or myself, Mrs. 
Joe Watt, Moorcroft.” 


* * *& 


The ladies mentioned that, since they 
included no advertising in their cook 
book, the price was a little high. But 
certainly $3.75 for a beautiful, flexible 
book, bound in hand-tooled cowhide, 
seems very reasonable to me. The recipe 
for Sour Dough Starter, which I remem- 
ber with nostalgic longing from my child- 
hood, but which I’ve never known how 
to make, is going to be well worth the 
price of the book to me! 


. * 


You haven’t forgotten our contest, 
have you? Here are the first two $1 
winners. We’ll let you choose who gets 
the $5 First Prize when all the recipes 
have been published. 


BEEF AND BISCUIT PUT-TOGETHER 
By Mrs. Ethel Hulslander, 
Kremmling, Colo. 

Use recipe for plain baking powder bis- 
cuits. Roll dough %4-inch thick and line 
deep pie pan or shallow casserole with it. 
Cut remaining dough into 2-inch circles. 
Meat Mixture 
1 lb. ground beef 
2 cups canned 


5 tbsp. flour 
2 tbsp. fat 


tomatoes 1 cup canned corn 
% tsp.chili powder 2 tbsp. sugar 
1 tsp. salt 4 tbsp. butter 


Brown meat in fat: add tomatoes, 
corn and seasoning; heat to boiling. 
Blend flour and butter and stir into meat 
mixture. Cook until thickened. Pour 
meat mixture into crust-lined pan; place 
circles of dough on top. Bake in hot oven 
(400 degrees) until crust is done. 


“SIRLOIN TIPS" 
By Mrs. E. C. Stevenson, 
Moorcroft, Wyo. 

Take odd pieces of beef and cut into 
pieces about 4 inches long and 2 inches 
wide. I taper them to make the “tips.” 
Salt and pepper, add dash of celery salt 
and savour salt. Roll in flour and frv 
in bacon drippings until nicely browned 
on all sides. 

For a skillet full, cover with 1 qt. of 
cooked tomatoes, 1 green pepper and 1 
onion, chopped fine, and 1 tbsp. chili 
powder. Cover tightly and cook in 
medium oven until meat is tender. Add 
more tomatoes if necessary, to keep meat 
covered. 

This is a nice way to use up odds and 
ends of trimmings when butchering. 


* * * 


I hope we'll publish a recipe of yours 
next month. And I do mean you. 


D. L. McD. 
April, 1949 


COWBELLE 
NOTES | 


ARIZONA 


Mrs. John Neal of Kingman, new pres- 
ident of the Arizona CowBelles, and the 
past president, Mrs. Cowan, recently paid 
a visit to the Laveen CowBelles. 

That group is an enthusiastic and ac- 
tive one. Among its activities are month- 
ly dances, put on between September and 
May; swimming parties and picnics for 
families and friends during the hot 
weather, and an annual turkey dinner 
for the ladies’ husbands. The Laveen 
C.B.’s also do much good work, contrib- 
uting generously to charity and health 
drives. 


KANSAS 


Feminine tastes were catered to when 
ladies attending the recent convention of 
the Kansas Livestock Association at 
Wichita were invited to a luncheon which 
had several enjoyable features. Mrs. 
Renna Hunter of Topeka kept the guests 
at a high pitch of entertainment with a 
dissertation on the why of women’s hats, 
and a style show presented by a local 
firm was another highlight. 


TEXAS 


“We express our appreciation for the 
splendid support of the CowBelles and 
congratulate them on the number who 
are present.” Those words became an 
official part of the record on the 72nd 
annual convention, Texas and Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers Association. The 
meeting was held Mar. 22-24 at Houston, 
and the ladies, in addition to participat- 
ing in many of the association doings, 
were guests at a luncheon and style show 
given expressly for them. 


UTAH 


Ninety-two members of the Utah 
CowBelles attended the organization’s 
second annual convention at Salt Lake 
City on Feb. 25, and enjoyed a varied 
program and banquet besides the busi- 
ness meeting. During the evening the 
group was complimented for its growth 
from a 12-lady membership two years 
ago to nearly 200 today. 

Mrs. Jos. Finlinson, the only CowBelle 
from Utah who attended the recent 
convention of the American National 
at North Platte, reported on that meet- 
ing. 

Upon a motion from Mrs. Ray Theurer 
of Providence, the 92 members present 
voted unanimously to organize the first 
national CowBelle unit in the country— 
such organization to be completed at the 
1950 convention of the National in 
Miami. A committee has been named to 
work on legislation and by-laws for such 
a national unit. 


The following officers were re-elected 





Serving the cattlemen of 
the Northwest. During 
1948, | sold a total of 
$4,902,355.00 worth of 
registered and top-quali- 
ty breeding and fat stock 
for leading breeders and 


associations in the eight 
Northwest states. 





May I Serve You in 19492 


NORMAN G. WARSINSKE 


Auctioneer 


P. O. Box 1497 Billings, Montana 





Registered HEREFORDS 


FOR SALE 


HERD BULL PROSPECTS 
YEARLING RANGE BULLS 
YEARLING HEIFERS 
COWS WITH CALVES 


The kind of cattle you need 
in your breed. 


A. B. Hardin 


WIN WITH THE. 
MODERN BREED 


Angus cattle rank first as 
producers of superior beef. 
Winning three times as many 
interbreed grand champion- 
ships at the Chicago Inter- 
national as all other breeds combined, the 
Angus record includes 41 grand champion car- 
casses in 43 shows. You, too, can breed cham- 
pions with Angus. For information write: 


SAVAGETON, WYO. 














merican “Superior Beef Breed” 


ngus Breeders’ fissociation 


Dept. A, 7 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago 9, i. 





WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


Chapman, Kan. 


James B. Hollinger 


Polied Shorthorns 


Largest Herd of Polled Shorthorn Cattle 
in the West : 


Females and Bulls For Sale 
J. W. BENNETT 


Winona Washington 


COLORADO'S OLDEST HERD 


Est. 1899 


STOW & HARVEY WITWER creezey. coxo. 




















































































April 
12 & 13 
Colorado 


MIDWEST HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


SPRING SHOW AND SALE 
APRIL 12 AND 13 - - - HOLYOKE, COLO. 
46 BULLS 


Nearly half the bulls are > age. 


24 FEMALES 


The females are open and bred. 
A CATALOG WRITE 


S. S. (Vet) Chase, Sale Manager, Holyoke, Colo. 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


BOULDER, COLORADO, MAY 12 


25 Serviceable Age Bulls 


20 Registered Females 


50 High Grade Commercial Cows and Heifers 
For catalog write D. L. Downing, Boulder, Colo. 








7th Annual ° 
SPRING SALE 
At the Ranch ¥ 


May 
26 
So. Dak. 


* REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
125 2-yr.-old Bulls 
° 100 Bred Heifers, 2 and 3 yrs. 


Range Bulls in Range Condition for the Rangemen 
Write for Catalog 


SUTTON BROTHERS, AGAR, SOUTH DAKOTA 








June 
13 
Wyoming 


Write for Catalog 


BEAR CLAW RANCH, DAYTON, WYOMING 


JUNE 13 — 12 O'CLOCK 


HEREFORDS 


60 Two-Year-Old Bred Heifers 


Bear Claw Ranch, Dayton, Wyo. 


R. E. Leone, Sale Manager 


for the third consecutive year: Mrs. L. C. 
Montgomery, Heber, president; Mrs. 
Wayne Smith, Greenriver, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Jesse Conover, Ferron, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Mrs. J. Errol] Hicken, 
Heber, state membership chairman, and 
Mrs. Don Kenney, Salt Lake City, state 
program chairman. 


Opposes Parks on Grazing Land, 
Recommends Public Relations Work 
R. A. Jackson of Goldendale, Wash., 
president of the Washington Wool Grow- 
ers Association, told the 55th annual 








meeting of the organization at Spokane 
recently that creation of national parks 
on western jands suitable only for stock 
grazing is disrupting the economies of 
the western states affected and that op- 
eration of the tracts would be a paying 
proposition if they were left on the tax 


rolls. H2 also urged the sheep industry , 


to institute a public relations program to 
counteract “misinformation and _half- 
truths.” 


NEW PACIFIC ANGUS OFFICERS 
The Pacific Coast Angus Association 
held an election last month in conjunc- 









tion with its show and sale at Sacra. a few W 
bull and 
Carolina 


mento. New Officers are Ed Biaggini 
Cayucos, Calif., president; William C 
Volkmann, Selma, Calif., first Vice-pres. 
ident; Gerald West, Klamath Falls, Or 
second vice-president, and John H, Con. 
nor, Modesto, Calif., secretary. 


CK SALE TOP, $2,525 


Results of the Feb. 26 sale at the Cx 
Ranch, Brookville, Kan., showed an ay. 
erage of $995 on the 64 head sold; of 
the total, 33 head were bulls, whic, 
brought a $973 price, and 31 were fe. 
males which went for $1,017. Top buj 
of the sale brought $2,525 from Dr. R, F 
Elmer of Enterprise, Kan., who algy 
purchased the high-selling female 4 
$1,525. 


TEN TOP BULLS AVERAGE $1,046 
IN SALE AT TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


A new high has been set at a bull sale 
sponsored by the Idaho Cattlemen’s As. 
sociation in Twin Falls. A $519-per-head 
average was paid for 129 bulls, with 10 
top animals bringing a $1,046 average 
and the total on the bull sale set a 
$66,525. Also, 10 heifers brought $3,160, 
with the top two bringing $550 and $500, 





CLOVIS PLANS SHOW. SALE 


The first annual carlot stocker and 
feeder show and sale will be held at 
Clovis, N. M., Oct. 3-5. The event, which 
is to be staged in connection with the 
Southwestern Cattle Festival and Aber- 
deen-Angus Show and Sale, will offer 
prizes amounting to $2,000 for four 
classes: steer calves, steer yearlings, 
heifer calves and heifer yearlings, Clos- 
ing date for entries is Sept. 1, and Angus 
animals will be judged and sold Oct. 3. 


BRAHMAS IN NORTH CAROLINA 


India’s sacred cow, the Brahman, trans- 
planted by way of Florida cattle ranges, 
has found a home in the timberland of 
North Carolina. About 90,000 acres in 
the southeastern part of the state which 
formerly produced little except bears, 
deer and alligators have been turned into 
piney grazing range for humpbacked 
Brahmas. The Green Swamp area of 
Brunswick County, where the cattle are, 
has good native forage and supplemen- 
tary feeding is unnecessary except for 









This picture of an Australian cattle trailer is reproduced through courtesy of Business Week. 
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a few weeks in February. A Brahman 
pull and two cows were brought to South 
Carolina in 1849 but they were consid- 
ered only as beasts of burden. So far as 
is known, all descendants of the original 
trio were destroyed during the Civil War. 
_JosEPH LAWREN. 


Army Meat 


(Continued from Page 10) 





below the present market—56 cents is 
more nearly in line with the present 
live animal market. 

“This morning I am advised from Chi- 
cago that yesterday in the Chicago area 
where, too, you had maintained a 48- 
cent ceiling, you had raised your offer- 
ing price to 50 cents—still several cents 
below the market. 

“Cattle producers and feeders who are 
doing their full share in supporting the 
present high standard of living, high 
wage levels and high tax burdens in this 
country do not think there is any jus- 
tification for off-shore purchases at a 
time when the domestic market is ade- 
quately supplied, when these purchases 
are based on the single fact that you 
can buy meat cheaper in Argentina or 
elsewhere. Of course, meat is cheaper 
in Argentina; but the government which 
imposes on us these high costs of opera- 
tion through every encouragement to in- 
crease wages, social security and numer- 
ous other cost-increasing programs 
should be the very last to avail itself 
of the opportunity to save money in the 
fashion indicated, 

“We strongly urge you to maintain 
the “Buy America” policy. There is 
every indication that the domestic mar- 
ket will be well supplied with meat 
throughout the year. Cattle numbers on 
feed Jan. 1 were the largest of record. 
There will be sharply increased supplies 
of packinghouse sows throughout the 
summer and of hogs of all kinds in the 
fall. These undoubtedly will have a se- 
vere competitive effect upon all meat 
prices, 


“Incidentally, may I mention the fact 
that at the very time you were loading 





These bulls are conveniently lo- 
cated at our 2 Bar 2 Ranch, 4 
miles southeast of Denver on State 
Highway No. 83. Call or write us 
regarding this offering. 










P. ©. BOX 779, DENVER 1, COLORADO 
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Paint a Brighter Future with Modern Painter Herefords 















30 REGISTERED HEREFORD BULLS—12-14 Months 


Blood Lines — Choice Anxiety, Supreme Mischief Sires on Prince Domino dams 
JOHN H. CUYKENDALL, CUYKENDALL HEREFORD RANCH, ROGGEN, COLO. 








MESSERSMITH’S HEREFORDS 


We have 24 registered Hereford Bulls that will soon be two years old, and 26 Heifers 
the same age, for sale; also the crop of heifers coming one year old. Write for 


prices and breeding, or see the cattle. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS - 623 Emerson, Alliance, Nebr. 








SERVICEABLE HEREFORD BULLS 


Large Group to Select From 
CHARLES RUDOLPH, Caldwell, Ida. No Saturday Business Phone 0188R4 


We Also Have Bulls at . 
PAUL STAFFORD RANCH, Burns, Ore. 





beef in Argentina for shipment to Ja- 
pan, our papers carried the announce- 
ment of a reduction in meat rations in 
Great Britain based on the failure of 
Argentina to fulfill its contract to that 
country. Why not let Argentine beef go 
to England where they want it and 
NEED it? Adequate domestic supplies 
are available for your needs.” 


THE MARKET 


(Continued from Page 14) 


sorted 100-pound white faced ewe lambs 
for shipment to New York have been 


quoted at $24.10. Choice yearling black- 
faced ewes sold as high as $22. 

Eight Corn Belt states reported an in- 
movement of nearly 74,000 sheep and 
lambs in February, or 9,000 more than 
a year ago. This is unusual in the face 
of the light supply of feeder lambs 
available anywhere. The big increase 
was in Iowa, but there was a marked de- 
crease for Nebraska. For January and 
February the increase was over 79,000. 

The 1949 early lamb crop was the 
smallest on record and 6 per cent less 
than a year ago. Early lambs made bet- 
ter progress than expected in the face 
of such adverse weather and feed con- 





Big storms have recurred through the years. Here was one that in the early fall of 1913 caught thousands of 
sheep on Wyoming summer range. The ones shown here were trailed out after being without feed for 36 to 48 hours; 
all the herds in the section were banded together in a line that stretched for miles across the snow. 
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April, 1949 
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THE ONLY COWBOY PANTS 
WITH ALL THESE FEATURES: 
e 11 Ounce Cowboy Denim! 

e Branded Cowhide Label! 

e Buy your correct size... 
They’re Sanforized-Shrunk! 

e Scratch-Proof Hip Pockets! 

e Money-Back Guarantee! 


Ladies’ & Boys’ — 8-oz. Sanforized Denim 
If Unable to Buy, Write 


THE H. D. LEE CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 
er dA South Bend, Ind. Trenton, N. J. 
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Best features of squeeze chute. Ef- 
ficient and fast operating for every 
purpose. Built to handle all size stock 
as efficiently as any chute regardless 
of price. 12 years use in 36 states and 
our low price makes it the most popu- 
lar chute. 


Dealers in all midwest states, 
or write us direct 


Economy Trailer 
Company 


SEDAN, KANSAS 


MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS 


—-RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 


For the average farmer, Milking 


orthorns are unbeatable. Produce 
4% milk. Have greater carcass value 
than other breeds. Second to none in 
producing milk and meat from home- 
grown roughage and grain from your 
farm! Free facts. Or —— to 


Milking Shorthorn’ Journal. Six months, 
year; 3 years, $5.00. AMERICAN MILKING OSHORTHORN 


SOCIETY © Dept. AC54122 SOUTH UNION « CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


Read the Ads — They're News Too 
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ditions in the western part of the coun- 
try. Pastures developed late in Califor- 
nia and marketings will be later than 
usual. Except for the Pacific Northwest 
and in California, weather and feed con- 
ditions for the early lambing areas have 
been very favorable. The spring move- 
ment of lambs from Texas will be much 
smaller than usual, while the late April 
and May marketings of Texas yearling 
lambs will be substantially below last 
year. 


Wool Production Down 

Wool production in the United States 
in 1948 is estimated at 280,524,000 pounds 
and the smallest since 1923. Seven lead- 
ing states reported mohair production 10 
per cent off and standing 16 per cent 
below the 1937-46 average. 

Cold storage holdings of lamb and 
mutton on Mar. 1 was nearly 3,000,000 
pounds above a year earlier and practi- 
cally up to the 1944-48 average. Much 
of this lamb was purchased months ago 
when the level of live lamb prices was 
considerably below those of the past 30 
days. 


Light receipts featured the sheep 
and lamb market at Chicago and most 
other points and there was a runaway 
market with all interests participating 
on the way up. Future supplies are 
expected to be light through the re- 
mainder of the fed lamb season and 
until spring lambs begin to show more 
volume. If lamb prices get much 
higher, it will mean a specialty mar- 
ket for dressed lamb. 


All classes hit a new all-time high for 


| March and in many instances the new 








records were higher than any month in 
past history. The rise is attributed to 
the short supply, present and future, and 
until more men get back into the sheep 
business unprofitable levels are out of 
the questian. 


Personal Mention 


Bill Voight, since December the acting 


| executive director of the Izaak Walton 


League, assumed the post permanently 
on Mar. 1, following the resignation of 
Kenneth A. Reid for reasons of health. 
Mr. Reid will become the league’s con- 
servation consultant. 


The Denver office had some recent 
visitors who don’t get around there very 
often—among them, Oda Mason of Lara- 
mie, Wyo., former president of the Wyo- 
ming Stock Growers Association. . . 
Norman Barlow of Cora, Wyo., who was 
on his way home from the East. (Mr. 
Barlow is an executive committeeman in 
the American National.) ... Robert Hog- 
sett of Fort Morgan, Colo., secretary of 
the Cattlemen’s Association of Morgan 
and associated counties. Colonel 
F. W. ImMasche, assistant director of 
the livestock branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, Washington, 
D. C. (The colonel was one of the speak- 
ers at the 1948 convention of the Amer- 
ican National in Boise.) 
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IN eckyoke 


Jones 
Says: 


“Ol’ Peyote Jackson has been in the 
country a long time,” sez my ol’ pard.: 
ner, Greasewood, the other day, an’: 
he’s tellin’ how this winter was com.‘ 
i parative balmy to them in the old’ 
:|days. Peyote sez that in the 90’s one: 
:| winter it snowed straight for 50 days: 
an’ 50 nights. The snow was 25 feet: 
deep on the level — an’ the wind: 
blowed 90 miles an hour. But there: 
wasn’t no losses. The boys jest dug: 
the’ drifts holler—an’ the cattle stayed; 
inside like it was a shed. The hull: 
?idoggoned country was tunneled—an’: 
gilit up with lanterns. Stock got fat, 
an’ bein’ as how there was plenty: 
moisture an’ it was warm, the grass: 
got green—an’ by golly, it growed up: 
through the snow. Tallest grass, he: 
sez, ever was knowed in the country.; 
;| “The snow just w ouldn’t melt before: 

;|hayin’ time, so they hayed on top of: 

?}it an’ put the mowers on bob sleds; 
5 3] Sure looked funny seein’ them sulkey: 
?}rakes goin’ along on runners. It got: 
?}to be August an’ the snow would have: 
‘/probibly laid over until next spring,: 
?: but the hoppers moved in, an’ they et: 
?las much snow as they did grass, an’; 
i}besides each hopper had brung along: 
Ja little cutter so he could ride the: 

:|drifts—an’ by’ September most all the: 

snow was gone. The hoppers over in: 
‘that country still grow sleighbells! : 

“It was awful cold too, that winter; 
?}sez Peyote, an’ he reckons it was: 
| about 90 below. The Powder River: 
froze an’ expanded so much that the: 
?}channel was a quarter mile wider in; 
the spring. He had a 30 foot well on: 
the snap, an’ the ice come up outen: 
it 15 feet high. It was awful hard to: 
keep warm in the house, an’ when the: 
cook made bizkits, he’d have the stove; 
red hot, but he had to wrap a soogan’ 
around ’em when he put ’em in the: 
oven to keep ’em from freezin’. 

“Shucks, ol’ Peyote sez these here : 
?'fellers who has come in durin’ the: 
‘llast 50 year don’t know nothin’ about; 
?hard winters. That same winter along: 
‘/the railroad the whistles froze as they: 
?}come outen the engines. They diddent; 
‘thaw out until July—an’ it seemed; 
awful funny to hear a lot of whistlin’: 
an’ not a train in sight. Peyote set; 
a man had to be purty salty to stand: 
that sort of weather—but he didden 
mind it a bit!” 

“Where was ol’ Peyote when he was) 
tellin’ you this?” I asts Greasewo 

“He was settin’ in the back room 
of the Last Chanst huggin’ the stove,” 
sez Greasewood. : 

We kinda think Peyote was pullin’: 
a long bow. Hopin’ you are the same 
I am, i 






















Yure fren, 


NECKYOKE JONES. E 
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CALENDAR 
— National Junior Livestock Ex- A Cc oO oO L V A L U E | 


Apr. 11-12—Convention, Idaho Cattlemen’s 
Assn., Boise. 
May 1—Sonoita (Ariz.) Quarter Horse Show. IN 
May 2-3—California Ram Sale, Sacramento. % 
May 16-18—Convention, Oregon Cattlemen’s 
Assn., Pendleton. ’ es ern lr Ss 
May 20-21—Convention, Washington Cattlemen’s 
Assn., Colville. 
May 26-28—Montana Stockgrowers Assn. con- ; : 
' vention, Missoula. 
nin the’ June 2-4—58th annual convention, South Da- 
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Stock Loss Prevention Board, 50 per HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 








tover | cent of livestock losses while in transit ne snipe 
sullin’t could be traced to slippery floors in 
ania chutes and alleys, at stockyards and in PICTURE CREDITS 


: stock cars and trucks. He declared that 
; some recent tests of a permanent type 
Non-slip floor for livestock cars and 


The cover is a Forest Service picture taken 
by Lynn H. Douglas, former range management 
chief, Portland. He tells us the mother bear 
had treed the youngster for safety, but he was 
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* IMPROVE DIGESTIBILITY 
* ELIMINATE WASTE 
* CUT FEED COST 
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ROLLS -CRACKS - CRUSHES 
ALL SMALL GRAINS 


AVOIDS DUSTING! 


Cut your feed bill up to 50%! Improve feeding re- 
sults! Every bushel of rolled feed produces moré 
growth, more meat, more milk. Animals prefer 
coarser, dust-free, easily digested rolled grains, and 
eat it more readily. Rolling eliminates waste and 
digestive disorders due to dusting . . . requires less 
power, less labor, less time. With a low cost Farnam 
**Farm Size'’ Grain Roller you can roll grain as you 
need it and feed it fresh rolled, full of nutritive value. 


10-DAY Free Prial Offer! 


Try the Farnam ‘‘Farm Size"’ Grain Roller at our 
risk! Write for descriptive literature and details of 
our 10 DAY ‘‘Free Trial'’ offer. 


FARNAM fquipment Co. 


oert. §03 OMAHA 3, NEBR. 





With FORWARD and 
REVERSE GEAR 
Propels itself forward and reverse— 
Me push. Me pull. Fells trees, bucks 

logs, clears hillside, eneven lend. 

ATTACHMENTS evaileble: cultiveter, 

plonter, turning plow, mower, reke, sawbeck table, 

bulldozer, riding sulky, trailer, power toke-off, 

$.1 te 25 hp. For details, prices, write Dept. X 
(Decters and Agents wanted) 


Combination Saw and Tractor Ce, Denton, Texas 


NEN iMPROVED 
774 Var yaoi do 





Johnson and Kale Workman 


Russell Kansas 


When you write to advertisers, mention 
the Producer. 


‘erie, ON THE SICK LiShA 


SLEEPING SICKNESS — 

Encephalomyelitis usually shows itself 
by drowsiness followed by excitability 
and collapse. Normally most active from 
June to November, it would be weil, 
| nevertheless, to have horses vaccinated 
| even now as cases have occurred both 
| earlier and later. The mortality result- 
| ing from the disease runs very high. 





Picture shows vaccination of a 
horse against encephamyelitis, 


with prepared vaccine which is 
injected in the skin at the neck, 
shaved and cleansed for the in- 
noculation. 


PINKEYE — 
Generally considered infectious; irrita- 


| tion or injury to the eye probably the 


contributing cause. It usually starts as 
an inflammation about the eyes. In ad- 
dition to the redness, swelling, watering 
and discharge of pus, there is some 
fever, loss-of appetite and general sys- 
tematic disturbance. Treatment: Five 
per cent sulfathiazole ointment in a col- 
lapsible tube. Open the eyelid and squirt 
a little in the eye. Do it twice, two or 
three days apart, or, in severe cases, 
once a day for two or three days. 

FOOT ROT OF CATTLE — 

This disease which usually occurs in 
winter or spring is now being rapidiy 
cured with sulfa drugs and in most cases 
a single treatment does the trick. Treat- 
ment should be administered by a vet- 
erinarian. 


Grubs Cost $100,000,000 a Year 


A recent test conducted by H. R. Smith, 
general manager of the National Live- 
stock Loss Prevention Board, shows that 
grubs can cause even greater damage 
to the meat than to the hide. On the 
lot tested, which was rather a bad one, 
cattle grubs resulted in a $43-per-animal 
loss, with a loss of $1,248.81 on 29 badly 
infested carcasses and a $22-per-head 
loss on a total lot of 57 steers which 
averaged 1,254 pounds live weight. The 
twenty-nine carcasses were lowered a 
full grade by the trimming-out process; 
the greatest damage occurred in the 
















COLIC — : 
Horses throw themselves around rath. L 
er violently, often sweating and pawiy 
the ground. Prevention consists of ny 
overfeeding, feeding good quality feed , 
keeping free of worms, avoiding suddey 
changes in feeding habits. 
PAINT POISONING — 

If you are doing any painting aroyyj 
the place don’t leave your paint 
where cattle can get at it and keep ani. 
mals away from the fresh paint. Catt 
are more sensitive to lead poisoning thay 
any other domestic animal and mos 
cases are due to their licking and swah 
lowing lead paint. As far as cattle ap 
concerned, treat lead paint as a poison 
BLACKLEG AND MALIGNANT 
EDEMA — 

Vaccine for protection against black 
leg is now generally combined with one 
for malignant edema and the use of such 
combined vaccine is advised. 

WHITE MUSCLE — 

Cause or cure unknown. There is 4 
theory that it may be caused by vitamin 
deficiency. At the outset of the disease 
animals customarily are dull and have 
breathing difficulty. First symptoms are 
usually followed by death within a mat- 
ter of hours and then a bloody foam is ! 
often discharged from the nose and 
mouth. When less severely affected, 
calves show muscular stiffness. Calves f° . 
four to six weeks old are the chief vie- 
tims. 

X DISEASE — 

Symptoms are wart-like lesions or 
sores at the base of the tongue or on 
tongue and in mouth; hard scaly skin at 
the neck spreading throughout the body. 
Cause is unknown. The disease has ap- 
peared in widely scattered places. 

Scientists, who are studying the dis- 
ease, believe now that poisonous plants 
are probably not responsible for it, nor 
inorganic compounds from the natural, 
untreated soils, because of the great 
variations in plant life and soil types 
where the outbreaks have occurred. The 
disease does not appear to be infectious, 
and attempts to transmit it from oe 
animal to another have failed. It does 
not seem to repeat on the same farm. 





loins, which in some of the worst cases 
had to be boned. 

Forty-four of the 57 hides were graded 
No. 2, which meant a $37 loss. Grubby 
stock is reportedly getting an average 
of 50 cents less per cwt. at various 
markets, but even at a considerable 
discount it is probable that on very bad 
lots the packer loses money. Some 
years ago the USDA estimated annual 
losses on such animals at between $50; 
000,000 and $100,000,000; present 
prices, this estimates runs now to more 
than $100,000,000. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


at 


